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Heroes 
By Alva Martin Kerr 
HEROES! 
In dingy room, on ragged cot 


‘Where lies the crippled waif, 
In home, in mart, in sundry place— 
Where e’er is found a smiling face 
Which hints not at its bitter lot, 
But keeps its secret safe. 


PLEASANT HILL, OHIO. 








Better Than Saying It 


It is always better to help others to criticise 
themselves than it is to criticise them. They will be- 
lieve themselves ; they are not likely to believe you. 
The way to bring about this healthy and helpful con- 


- dition of self-criticism, with its accompanying desire 


for improvement, is to show by our lives, silently, the 
better way, while resolutely refraining from urging it 
on others. It was a high tribute paid to a Christian 
man, who is not now living, when one who had known 
him intimately said ; ‘‘ He never told me that I ought 
to do better, but I always came away from any conver- 
sation with him wanting to do better.'" If we would 
do this for others, let us seal our lips to criticism, and 
incarnate the better way in our lives. 


Pd 


For Intellectual Growth 

Faith is the channel through which God pours 
into a man’s life everything that he needs. The more 
completely we open our life, by faith, to God and to 
the working of his will in us and through us, the more 
he will enrich every department of our life. Said a 
consecrated man who was speaking of his joy in God's 
service, while explaining that he did not have the in- 
tellectual powers that some men had, .‘‘I can have 
faith, and that doesn’t take intellect."" ‘No, but it 
makes intellect,’’ was the answer of a friend ; and it 


is so,. A man's intellectual powers grow more rap- 
idly and surely in the fully accepted curriculum of 


God's school than in any university in the land. 
D. L. Moody was a striking example of this ; lacking, 
as he did, all the external privileges of education and 


mental training, he came, through his service of 


God, into a position where he was the eagerly sought 
companion of the intellectual giants of his generation, 
and the guide and leader of college students, all 
learning from him how best to use their minds. God 
creates intellect, as he creates every other gift of 
man; and the riches of his ever-working creative 
power are at the disposal of all who will completely 
expose their lives to him in faith, 


ax 


Meeting Unfairness 


it does not do us a bit of harm to let other peo- 
ple unfairly put us in the wrong. They are hurt by 
it, but not we. Yet how hard it is not to resent such 
treatment, promptly and vigorously! We get a let- 
ter, in which the writer says things about us that are 
not true. Our instant conviction is that we must not 
let that pass ; as a matter of righteousness, we ought 


;to-answer by pointing out the unfairness and untruth 


of what has been said. But why should we? What 
is usually accomplished by such a response? Bitter- 
ness of feeling, estrangement, enmity,—that is all. 
What is our reason for denying or contradicting the 
unfair charges? Simply to ‘‘set ourselves right.’’ 
And that it is seldom our business to do,—in words. 
Our ‘actions are the only sure way of setting ourselves 
right ;’when we look after this, we may confidently 
leave the care of our reputations with God. There 
may be’ exceptional circumstances, if an untrue charge 
against'us has been publicly made, when our future 


usefulness requires our letting the truth be known. 
But if it is.only a personal matter between ourselves 
and some one else, the best thing we can do against 


an unfair charge is to do fairly and say nothing. ‘That 


will always surprise the one who is in the wrong, and 
will convince him of his unfairness when words would 
only make matters worse. 


Pad 
“The Man with the Book ” 


Only those know the Bible who read it for the 
message that it has to them. There are some who 
study it for other reasons, —to investigate its author- 
ship, its antiquity, its ‘‘reliability,'’ its compilation, 
and the like ; but if they confine their study to that, 
though it continue through a lifetime, the Bible is a 
sealed book to them, and of no lasting value to 
their lives. Charles Waters, of England, led many 
hundreds of thousands of persons into a living knowl- 
edge of the Bible. As the founder ofthe International 
Bible Reading Association, he lived to see this Word- 
revealing crganization grow until it has reached nearly 
a million members in all parts of the. world. The 
Rev. Carey Bonner, in a memorial address made 
just after Mr, Waters’ death, pointed out this signi- 
ficant fact of the one whom he called ‘‘ The Man with 
the Book"’ : ‘* He accepted it [the Bible] as ‘God's 
Book for man’s life,” and was untroubled by any 
theories either of its origin or interpretation. He de- 
lieved that to read it was of greater worth than to 
argue about it.’ God has a message for us, through 
our reading of the Bible, that he sends in no other 
way. We may let him enrich our lives through its 
pages, or not, as we please. . 


The Gift of Enmity 


NMITY is not usually thought of as desirable. 
Especially is it inconsistent with a prevailing idea 
of God: Nevertheless God is responsible for the 

most persistent hostility in the human heart. It is 
one of God's best gifts, —the instinctive resistance to the 
temptation to evil which comes to man with thedawn 
of moral consciousness. It is from heaven that the 
prompting to humanity’s long fight with sin has come. 

In other words, the reason we do not give in at once 
to every irreverent and godless suggestion, every im- 
pulse to disobedience and blasphemy, every mean 
thought and every selfish purpose, is because a most 
important part of our divine heritage is a positive hat- 
red toward sin. It sometimes seems as if we do not 
remember this fact as much and as gratefully as we 
ought. . When we have been counting our blessings, 
considering what gifts we enjoy of health, or position, 
or temperament, or intelligence, we have not often 
enough reminded ourselves that it is because God has 
been very good to us in a certain endowment of dis- 
like we do not wallow in vice as hogs inthe mire. It 
is too easily forgotten by men that conscience and 
character begin when God puts enmity between them 
and the ‘seed of the serpent.’’ Surely there has no 
greater favor been granted to humanity than the 
heaven-born impulse to fight against wrong. 

To be sure, some men do not fight against sin, and 
others say there is no such thing as sin. Both sorts 
seem to present a serious argument against the assump- 
tion of this-God-given hostility. Of these two classes, 
the problem of the open and avowed sinners is of the 
more immediate difficulty. ~ Like the devils in the 
demoniac, their name, alas, is Legion. They do 
not necessarily talk much about it, but all the time 
their lives seem to be proving that there is no enmity 
within their hearts toward a Tempter. They are on 
intimate terms with him, apparently, and welcome 
his coming. Every day finds them, in great numbers, 
censenting to sin and persuading others thereto as well. 





Has the higher impulse never existed in them, or 
has it- been crowded out and killed? Or is it possible 
that the heart of the worst sinner still has a hatred ‘of 
evil hidden away within it, deep down in some long 
neglected corner? This last is the only belief we can 
hold to. There is probably something hostile to sin 
in the heart of the most abandoned rake and the most 
dissolute prodigal. Though the better imovulse is 
hidden and unfelt most of the time, there is a moment 
when the wicked, sinful course is regarded with loath- 
ing, and, though it be éver so brief, there is a struggle 
back toward divinity even in the most debased and de- 
graded of lives. It is a losing fight with most of them, 
a pitifully lost cause, apparently ; but the God-given 
enmity does somehow persist in most unexpected places. 

Witness to this fact is seen in the wonderful changes 
that are sometimes wrought in the most abandoned 
lives. In no other way can one account for the John 
B, Goughs, and the Jerry McAuleys, and all the other 
upright and honorable lives that have followed upon 
the miracle of conversion all over the world. Who is 
it that stands by rescue missions and Salvation Armies ? 
Who but the Holy Spirit of God, rousing within sin- 
sodden hearts that old Heaven-sown enmity toward 
the offspring of the Devil? Surely every good gift is 
from above ; and among the greatest and most endur- 
ing, notwithstanding all the men who have. turned 
their backs upon the Giver and trod the heavenly 
heritage in the dirt, is this precious gift of hatred 
toward evil suggestion. Bad men there are, plenty of 
them, men who seem to want to be bad ; but the worst 
of them has felt his pang, or will feel it, showing for 
the instant at least that even to him sin is a hateful” 
enemy couching before the door. 

Not so easily met is the sincere belief of some that 
there is no such thing as sin; that it is a frightful 
product of distorted imagination, perhaps, like the 
belief in witches of a former generation. If the hatred 
of evil is planted of God in the soil of human nature, 
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how is it that scholarly men of great attainments can 
foresee a religion to come without consciousness of 
sin therein? Or how shall we explain a new theology 
which declares that evil is not at war with good, and 
no incessant conflict is being waged between them? 
Or how account for a modern cult which declares 
that there is no such as sin, and no such thing as 
pain? The result of all these influences is the same, 
namely, to raise a question as to this God-granted gift 
of enmity. What is worse, the ultimate of such 
teaching seems to put those who persist in it together 
in influence with the other sort of ns who boldly 
declare that they do not hate sin, but like it. 

The mistake of the theorists is that they confuse a 
practical necessity of actual living with a mere intel- 
lectual opinion, Seeking a correct abstraction, they 
argue against a concrete fact. It may be a perfectly 
proper mental exercise to reason as to the reality or 
unreality of matter, but it would be criminal to make a 
man believe he could run against a wall without harm. 
What matter if certain old-time theologians have ex- 
plained sin in ways men think they now know to be 
mistaken, or whet matter that a language of varied 
figure has been used to describe spiritual experience ? 
The temptation to sin is a fact. Where it comes from, 
and why, is a matter of secondary importance. The 
main point is that it is here, and must either be yielded 
to or resisted. Man's highest instincts, his better na- 
ture, all that is best in him, in fact, opposes such 
temptation ; and every influence that strengthens evil 
suggestion he rightly regards as an enemy. 

It is no answer to this practical necessity of the 
human soul to say that evil is a negative thing, 
merely the absence of good. A vacuum is only the 
absence of air; and darkness the absence of light. 
We would not for that reason be indifferent if we knew 
that a man’s lungs were being slowly madea vacuum, 
nor would we tell a child to run ahead into unknown 
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darkness because darkness was only a negative quality. 
The soul being suffocated by sin or wandering into 
the pitchy blackness of evil temptation needs to know 


its danger, and to fight against it with agonizing ear-_ 


nestness until the dark hour is overpast. 

For the Christian world, the never-to-be-forgotten 
sign of the reality of sin is the cross of Christ. This 
is the mark of the undeniable struggle we are ih, but 
it is also, thank God, the glorious symbol of our cer- 
tain victory. There are beasts in the jungle of Amer- 
ican politics, as Judge Lindsey says. There may 
even be a horrible white slave traffic extending -from 
nation to nation, binding the continents together in 
the repulsive toils of cruelty and vice. There is sin 
to the right-of us and sin to the left of us, scattering 
death and dismay within the very forces of the 
church of Christ. These things are real, and they 
are waging a fearful fight. But through all the turmoil 
sounds the voice of Him who has overcome the world. 
In the strength of his sacrificial leadership the church 
may know that this is no lost cause, but a mighty and 
victorious campaign. Enmity toward evil reached its 
height in Jesus Christ. His true followers follow him 
in that enmity, offering life itself in tne conflict. 


** Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord : 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
pore of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his 
terrible swift sword : 
His truth is marching on. 


** T have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished 
rows of steel ; 
* As ye deal with my contemners, so with you 
my grace shall deal ; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent 
with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.’ ”’ 





Making Good Music Better 


Every music-lover knows the power of music to 
appeal to the lower-or the higher.side of our natures, 
There is a tremendous opportunity, here, to lift an 
influence that has almost universal reach to its high- 


est possible powers for good, Therefore such a letter’ 


as the following, from Professor H. M. Hamill, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, is especially welcome ; and the 
verses he sends are likely to be put to good use : 


Among my recent ‘' Victor"’ records is ‘‘ Absent,"’ as sung 
by H. Evan Williams, a fine tenor. My wife and I so liked it 
that I-wrote other words to the music, but to be sung to the 
music, and I send acopy. Any good, sweet soprano or tenor 
chureh-singer could use my words and Metcalf's music, if the 
latter is allowed, which I suppose is so, for mere singing with- 
out commercializing in print. I believe in the use, within 
bounds, of classical gems of music set to Christian song, as 
an antidote to other uses and associations. 

My Lord 
Sometimes, dear Lord, in hours of loneliness, 
When, like a child, I long for thy caress ; 


On my bowed head, as silently | stand, 
I feel thy loving hand. 


And sometimes when the heavy shadows lie 

Along my path, as unto thee I cry, 

More swiftly than the morning’s sunbeams fall 
My heart doth hear thee call. 


yal 


Reliability in Verbal Illustrations 


-Editors ought to be among the most thankful of 
people, because of the fact that their ways and words 
are closely watched and sharply challenged, and they 
have the exceptional stimulus to duty-doing that this 
offers. A Sunday-school superintendent in England 
has a part in safeguarding the accuracy of the col- 
umns of The Sunday School Times, when he writes : 


For many years I have read and greatly profited by The 
Sunday School Times, and one feature of the paper has always 
been the “ probability and possibility "’ of the anecdotes and 
illustrations. But I think the issue of November 13, 1909, 
contains in the first short editorial, ‘‘ Taking the Ship to Port," 
an extraordinary illustration: ‘‘ The li 3 broke off and 
the driving shaft crashed through the hull," and all put 
right by an old seaman of seventy, working in the shaft tunnel, 
stopping the leak, and “‘getting the ship under headway,” 
as then coming on deck and muttering : ‘‘Some of these 

oung chaps think their bally hides are too precious to risk, 
What d that owner sign ’em for? To save their own skins? 
Heh? No. To take the ship to Honolulu." 

Somebody must have been nodding to let this story from 

McClure’s Magazine get into your editorial. 


she disabled steamer was taken to port under sail, 
which, as experienced seamen know, was entirely pos- 





sible, though very difficult. The illustration as quoted 
in these columns was incorrect in one particular, how- 
ever ; the story does not state that the broken ‘shaft 
had ‘‘crashed through the hull,’’ but that'the water 
was pouring in through the shaft tunnel ; and the ship 
would have sunk but for the hardihood of the old 


seaman. The Sunday School Times is glad of this 
opportunity of giving special mention to that story, 
because of its strong lesson that mere life-saving is a 
trifling matter as compared with doing that which has 
been given us todo. The story was only one of the 
many magazine stories of to-day that embody in fic- 
tion the highest sort of ideals and clean, true living. 
It is to be questioned whether there was ever a time 
when. current periodical literature offered as much that 
is strong and uplifting as does the American maga- 
zine of to-day. This is said in full recognition of the 
weakness and unworthiness that are also found in the 
magazines ; but The Sunday School.Times is in flat 
disagreement with the often-heard, parrot-repeated, 
and shallow criticism that ‘‘ There is nothing good in 
the magazines these days.”’ 

Another British reader, this time from Scotland, 
has an encouraging word to say of what he counts the 
Times’ reliability in the matter of illustrations. 

Through the kindness of an American cousin I have secured 
The Sunday School Times for some years now. 
up a pile of numbers lately,—which you may be interested to 
know means the cutting out and pasting into books for future 
reference of illustrations, themes, etc.,—I was stirred by the 
~~ tone of the illustrations you publish, and-their general 
reliability. Some one needs to speak up about the ethics of 
sliustrations, A book of American sermons lately came into 
my hands, with a great many illustrations in them—a fact ad- 
miringly commented on in the preface. But, sir, many of these 
illustrations, while they had the semblance of historical veri- 
similitude, on investigation in a good few cases turned out to 
be history treated imaginatively and dramatically, Some were 

urely artistic creations, —not artful enough to conceal the art. 
This is all right, of course, but only if done on grounds of 
mutual understanding and without intent.to deceive. But 
what needs to be said at once and emphatically is that men 
ought to be as faithfully honest with their illustrations as about 
the truths they wish to enforce or illuminate. 

‘« Be as accurate in your facts as you are earnest in 
your convictions,"’ is a safe and a needed rule for 
every speaker, teacher, and writer. If there were 
more time and energy spent in verifying facts and 
illustrations before using them,—and it does not take 
as much time, either, as it does mere will-power,— 
there would be more honesty and force in all our 
work. The Sunday School Times has inherited from 
those who built up the paper both the obligation and 
the purpose to be somewhat Careful in the accuracy of 


In cleaning - 


one has not good authority. For 
[ few experiences more interesting and satis- 
fying than those which one almost surely 


of the successful hunter or fisherman in capturing 
your game, or the very thankful consciousness of hav- 
ing been saved from propagating positive untruth. 
For example, a Round-Table illustration was 
once submitted to the Times, which made a strik- 
ing statement concerning the faith of a professional 
man whose work is of international fame. The Editor 
withheld the illustration, to correspond with the man 
in question, It proved that the illustration as in cur- 


.rent circulation was misleading, and it was therefore 


not used ; but the personal letter from the man whose 
verification was sought was of more interest and value 
than a dozen such illustrations ; it not only showed 
his own deep, Christian faith and prayer-life, but it 
may yet lead to his rendering a service in the King- 
dom that will far outweigh the publishing of the illus- 
tration even had it been correct. 

A few lines in a New York newspaper some time 
ago gave an alleged item as to the action of one of the 
commanding officers of the British Army against 
cigarettes. The Editor wrote to him for verification. 
Months passed, and no reply. A new address for 
the officer was ascertained, and a second letter was 
sent. This was answered by a personal letter from 
the Field Marshall himself, in verification and expla- 
nation ; and his message will be published in the 
next temperance issue of The Sunday School Times. 

Some months ago the leading newspaper in one of 
our cities published a detailed article as to the action 
of one of the largest corporations in the United States 
in regard to a matter of Sunday closing. It looked 
like promising material ; but after several letters had 
passed between a certain director, an officer of a sub- 
sidiary plant, and the Editor, it was found that there 
was no basis of fact in the newspaper account. 

So it goes ; the work of verification is always impor- 
tant, always interesting,—and too little attempted. A 
former writer of The Sunday School Times’ staff who 
furnished admitably interesting material in a certain 
department was asked to make sure of his facts ; after 
repeated evidence that he was not doing so, in spite 
of repeated urging, his work in that department was 
discontinued. He stood high in popular esteem, but 
The Sunday School Times could not afford the risk. 
Another writer who has shown indefatigable in- 
dustry and accuracy in hunting down her facts, and 
who in so doing has secured for the Times’ columns 
rare material that would never have been discovered 
in any other way, is Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens. , Her 
investigations and studies of temperance facts have 
made a large contribution to the resources of the 
Times’ readers. 

No one will ever attain to infallibility of statement, 
in this life. But every one may work toward that 
ideal ; and we all need to overcome our natural inertia 
and exert ourselves more than we do to £now, rather 
than be content with supposing. 


‘<P 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


TERNAL GOD, Creator of worlds, Ruler of the vast uni- 
verse, and still our Father: We rejoice in this our an- 
cesiry, and lament that we so little spprecieee it, and 

are so far from ee worthy of if We thank thee for this 
little planet, which thou hast dressed up as a garden for our 
use, that it may be our temporary home. 
even this ment of our inheritance more freely than we are 
apt to do. e would fain feel this whole world ours, as our 
Father’s sons: not just the pavements we walk on, and the 
shallow waters we bathe in, but the whole globe. We would 
feel thy life throb in its sunrises and its breezes, in its showers 
and its fruits, in its cloudy skies and its heaving ocean; our 


We would accept 


Father in and over it all, caring forus. Then would we use this . 


world as our gift, for present uses; use it with a thankful, 
trustful heart, and with care here to learn the great secret— 
how to live a useful life, in sympathy with all mankind. ... 
But keep us, Lord, from thinking of thee as shut up in this 
round globe, and tied to it, just because we are here for the 
present. We thank thee for the gift to us of our imagination, 
that can pierce the skies and embrace the stars, and for letting 
us know that presently we are to go out from here, and take 
possession of this wider heritage. Lord, fit us for that. When 
we do come to pass out into the infinite universe, let us not be 
found with dwarfed and crippled minds, unfit to sail those 
vaster seas, and io have part in thy eternal tasks. We know 
not what thy tasks shall be, but thou knowest; oh, fit us for 
them.. We do not want to wake up tlier¢, and find ourselves 
out of place. .. . Therefore, Lord, make us faithful here and 
now : not just drifting, and trying to think of pleasure, but 
doing. . Lord, train us to serve ; lest our lives here prove a 
wreck, and in the Great Beyond a cipher and an eternal shame. 
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CLBSSON FOR MARCH 13 (Matt. 8 : 23-34) 





Oo” MARCH 24, 1820, at the home of John Crosby _ 


and Mercy, his wife, in Putnam County, New 

York, there was great rejoicing, because God 
had sent a babe there. The fond parents called the 
child Fanny, and began to dream of her future. 

But in a few weeks sorrow displaced the joyful an- 
ticipations, The babe’s beautiful eyes became in- 
flamed. The physician was called in, and the 
unfortunate man made a mistake in treating the 
disease,—the thought of which haunted him till the 
day of his death. As a result, little Fanny became 
hopelessly blind. At once the parents ceased to 
dream of a bright future for this child. What could 
the future hold for one who could never look on the 
beauty of the earth or read the pages of God’s Word? 

Eighty-three years passed. The blind babe had 
grown to useful womanhood. Her name was loved 
by men and women of many nations. In response 
to the insistent demand of those who loved her she 
was writing her autobiography. At the very begin- 
ning she mentioned her blindness. Not one word 
did she speak of blame for the physician who had 
been responsible for her plight ; not one syllable of 
complaint. - Instead, she said she wished she could 
meet the man who had been God's instrument in open- 
ing before her the doors of usefulness. She wrote : 

‘*T would say, ‘Thank you over and over again, for 
making me blind,’ *’ 

Then she added: ‘*This sounds strangely to you, 
reader? But I assure you I mean it—every word of 
it; and if perfect earthly sight was offered me to- 
morrow, I would not accept. . . . It may have been a 
blunder on the physician's part ; it was no mistake of 
God's. I verily believe it was his- intention that I 
should live my days in physical darkness, so as to be 
better prepared to sing his praises and incite others 
so to do. I could not have written thousands of 
hymns—many of which, if you will pardon me fot 


repeating it, are sung ‘all over the world—if I had’ 


been hinderéd by the distractions’ that would ‘have 
been presented to my notice.”” papeicstee b 

It quickens one’s faith to study the life of Fanny 
Crosby in order to see how the blind girl learned to 
make the most of herself. 

As a child she was accustomed to romp and. play 
with her companions, and she forgot that there was 
any difference between them and herself till some 
thoughtless person would say, ‘‘Oh, you cannot do 
this—because you are blind, you know; you ¢an 
never go there, because it would not be worth while : 
you could not see anything if you did, you know."’ 

But, young as she was, the blind girl had learned 
where to go for relief. ‘‘Often when such circum- 
stances as this made me very blue and depressed, I 
would creep off alone, kneel down, and ask God if, 
though blind, I was not one of his children ; if in all 
his great world he had not some little place for me ; 
and it often seemed that I could- hear him say, ‘Do 
not be discouraged, little girl ; you shall some day be 
happy and useful, even in your blindness.” And I 
would go back among my associates, cheered and 
encouraged, and feeling that it would not be very long 
before my life would be full of activity and usefulness. 
And so it was that gradually I began to lose my regret 
and ‘sorrow at having been robbed of sight ; little by 
little God’ s promises and consolations came throbbing 
in my mind. ‘Not only the Scriptures, but the hymns 
that I heard sung Sabbath after Sabbath, made a deep 
impression upon me.”’ 

When she was five years old her mother took per 
to New York City to consult a Specialist, and’ was bit- 
terly disappointed when the verdict was given that 
the sight was irrevocably gone. 
home the mother’s heart was sad, but Fanny felt like 
singing because the doctor had placed his fatherly 
hand on her head, and said, ‘‘ Poor little girl.’’ 
‘‘That touch of sympathy went with me as I jour- 
neyed homeward. - Hour after hour,-when I had crept 
into my little bunk on the sloop, I heard the dear 
waves of the river singing to me, and telling me not to 
be discouraged. ‘Fanny, be brave ! Fanny, be brave |’ 
they seemed to say; ‘ brighter days: will come yet.'"’ 
- Fanny Crosby has. always been’ an :optimist—she 
delighted in speaking of the good fortune that:was 


continually coming into her life. “Among her:greatest . 
blessings she has always counted instruction ih the ° 


* oa heabasn 


- guided her in memorizing hundreds of texts, 


On the journey - 
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‘Fanny ‘Crosby’s Ninetieth Milestone 


On. Magch 24, 1910, the beloved Christian hymn- 
Margaret E. Sangster’s verses of a few years ago, 
of which the following are three stanzas, tell the 
story of the rare vision of this sightless seer : 


‘* The dear Lord has kept her close to him, 

. Ina little curtained space 

That never is wholly dusk or dim, 
Because of his shining face ; 

Though we are afraid of the brooding dark 
It cannot be so to her, 

For the Lord himself has made an ark 
For his loving worshiper. 


** Why call her blind, who can see so well 

The hidden things and clear : 

Whe knows so much that she may not tell 
Of the land that’s drawing near ? 

The pure in heart, our Saviour said, 
And the word is true for aye, 

Though drifting centuries on have sped, 
Since he went to his home on high. 


** May the thin veil drop from the gentle eyes, 

And by the King’s own grace 

When she sees him, clear, with no surprise, 
May she have a sheltered place 

In a little corner white and fair, 
And very near his feet : 

And never a voice ’mid the voices there 
Shall ring more true and sweet.’’ 








Bible. A friend read much of the Book to her and 
When 
she was ten years old she was able to recite the first 
five books of the Old Testament and the first four of 
the. New Testament. Poetry also she learned, until 
she felt that she must herself write poetry or die. 
Her, first attempt, made at eight, was this : 
** Oh, what a happy child I am, 
it] Although I cannot see ! 
I am resolved that in the world 
Contented I will be. 


*« How many blessings I enjoy 
That other people don’t ! 

, So.weep or sigh because I’m blind, 
I cannot, nor I won’t|{’’ 


When this effort and others which succeeded it 
were called to the attention of a friend, he told Mrs. 
Crosby that she had a poet in her family, who, if she 
lived and improved, would be an honor to them ail. 
‘* But,"’ he added, cautiously, ‘‘ you must not tell her 
this, or it would make her proud, and spoil her."’ 

Then came the longing for an education. As al- 
ways, God was her refuge and strength. ‘‘ Dear God, 
please give me light,’’ she prayed. ‘‘I did not mean 
physical light—-but mental !’’ she explains, ‘I had 
long been contented to bear the burden of blindness ; 
but my education—how was I to get it? The ordi- 
nary schools could do little for me ; I was not able to 
read and educate myself... . Sooner or later I always 
rose from my knees feeling that those prayers would 
be answered. ~God has always had a way of granting 
my petitions to him.,’’ 

She was fifteen when her faith that God would en- 
able her to secure an education was justified. She 
was told that she was to attend the New York school 
for the blind, the first of the kind in the country, then 
in its infancy: How eagerly she prepared for the trip 
and began her work! Progress was difficult, but in 
ten years she had become so proficient thet she was 
made one of. the-regular instructors. 

Daily association for many years with Dr. John D. 
Russ, who had been associated with Lord Byron in 
his romantic effort to assist the Greeks to gain their 
independence, quickened her imagination. Tales of 
the poet made her more than ever eager to write 
poetry that the world would not willingly let die. 
Dr. Russ. stirred her pulses by telling her what blind 
men like Homer, Ossian, and Milton had done. 

From time to time wide publicity was given to 
some of the productions of the blind teacher, but it 
was not, until 1844 that she became known through 
her. work to men from all over the country. 

phe wag one.of.a party sént from the sehool to ap- 
pear before Congress if an effort to secure an appro- 
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priation for the institution. To her was committed 
the task of making a poetical address, She did as 
she was asked with fear and trembling, for was she not 
before such mighty men as John Quincy Adams, Han- 
nibal Hamlin, Stephen A. Douglas, Rufus Choate, 
Thomas H. Benton, and Alexander Stephens ? 

This contact with the great of the country was fol- 
lowed a few years later by association with one who 
was destined to become one of America’s chief na- 
tional figures. She relates that in 1853 the head 
teacher, Professor William Cleveland, was called to 
New Jersey by the death of his father, a Presbyterian 
clergyman. After a few days’ absence he returned, 
bringing with him his brother, a youth of sixteen ; 
and the next morning he came to consult her in re- 
gard to the boy. ‘‘Grover has taken our father's 
death very much to heart,'’ he said, ‘‘ and I wish you 
would go into the office, where I have installed him 
as clerk, and talk with him once ina while.’' The 
next morning she was introduced to the young man. 

In her estimate of him she says, ‘‘ Among other 
very pleasant characteristics which I noticed in him 
was a disposition to help others whenever possible. 
Knowing that it was a great favor for me to have my 
poems copied neatly and legibly, he offered to per- 
form that service for me ; and I several times availed 
myself of his aid."’ 

When she was twenty-four years of age she timidly 
gathered up a few of her early poems and had them 
published under the title, ‘‘ The Blind Girl, and Other 
Poems."’ Soon after, William Cullen Bryant, who 
was then at the height of his fame, visited the insti- 
tution and spoke encouragingly to the young teacher. 
‘*He never knew,'’ she later testified gratefully, 
‘*how much good he did by those few words to the 
young girl who had hardly hoped to even have the 
opportunity of meeting him."’ 

About the same time Horace Greeley noticed her 
work, and asked her to furnish verses for the New York 
Encouraged by this recognition, she sent 
outin 1851 her second volume, ‘* Monterey, and Other 
Poems,’’ In 1858 a third collection, ‘*A Wreath of 
Columbia's Flowers,’’ was published, and in.1897 her 
last volume, ‘‘ Bells at Evening, and Other Verses,’ 
appeared. Her first hymn was published in ‘‘The 
Blind Girl, and Other Poems.’’ 

In 1864 she began the great life-work for which she 
had been unconsciously preparing—the writing of 
hymns. William B. Bradbury, a famous hymn-writer, 
asked her to write for him. Her first attempt was : 

** We are going, we are going, 
To a home beyond the skies, 
Where the roses never wither, 
And the sunlight never dies.’’ 

Others followed in quick succession, ‘‘ There's a 
cry from Macedonia’’ was one of the most popular. 
‘*All the way my Saviour leads me"’ reached the 
hearts of many. This is not surprising when it is re- 
membered that the words were the outgrowth of a 
deep experience of her own. ; 

Among her best known hymns are ‘‘ Only a step to 


Jesus,"’ ‘‘ Pass me not, O gentle Saviour;'’ ‘* Jesus, 
keep me near the cross,’’ ‘‘To the work,’’ ‘ Blessed 
Assurance,’’ ‘‘I am thine, O Lord ;’’ ‘‘Only a beam 


of sunshine,’’ «‘ Rescue the perishing,’’ ‘‘We shall 
know each other there,’’ ‘‘Just a word for Jesus,"’ 
and ‘* Saved by grace.’’ 

After her marriage in 1858, to Alexander Van 
Alstyne, a teacher in the blind institution, Fanny 
Crosby spoke of using her new name in connection 
with her work, but her husband wisely anil unselfiskly 
urged her to continue to employ the name that was 
already loved by hundreds of thousands. Mr. Van 
Alstyne—who died in 1902—always took great de- 
light in the genius of his wife. 

At ninety years of age Fanny Crosby is still well 
and in possession of her powers. She has written 
more than eight thousand hymns—and she longs to 
write more. Many of these—as, for instance, ‘‘ Safé 
in the arms of Jesus’’—have been written in a few 
minutes, in response to a sudden call, under an in- 
Spiration that would not be denied.. Others have 
been- written’ and 7¢-vritten many times. She was 
always a careful worker, unwilling to Ict any lines 
which seemed to be imperfect go before the public. 
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fp how many of us is our earliest conception of 
a storm formed from the accounts of the two 

storms on the Lake of Galilee that are described 
in the Gospels! In earliest childhood we have sung— 


‘* Master, the tempest is 4 
The billows aden high, 
The sky is o’ershadowed with blackness, 
N shelter or help is nigh.” 


Or in maturer years— 


‘* Fierce was the wild billow, 
‘Dark was the night, 
Oars labored heavily, 
Foam glimmers white.’’ 


It is our earliest mental picture of that sacred lake. 
Scores of historic paintings and engravings have made 
vivid for us these scenes, each vying with the other to 
produce a riot of wild tempestuousness. And yet—when 
we go to Galilee itself—how far different is everything ! 
Instead of storm and tempest it is almost as if the 


. Master's voice were ever anew repeating the magic 


words, ‘‘ Peace, be still.’’ For the vast majority of 
travelers by these shores, memory has recorded a 
picture of sparkling, limpid waters, of fishing boats 
gliding along with slow-dipped oars amidst glowing 
sunshine, of gentle wavelets breaking on a flower-be- 
spangled shore, of groups of cattle standing knee-deep 
in the cool, still water. And even the descriptions of 
those travelers who, congratulating themselves on a 
somewhat unusual experience, have witnessed a storm 
—what do they amount to when compared with storms 
on larger lakes? Often the simple incident that the 
traveler, having crossed the lake, perhaps full-sail, in 
one direction, has been obliged to return by land or 
wait some hours till rowing is possible against the 
head-wind.. ‘ 

‘*Rob Roy’’ Macgregor narrates (‘‘ Rob Roy on the 
Jordan,'’ p. 337) his experience of the difficulties he 
had to work his frail.canoe along the north shore to 
his canip near Tabighah.t ‘A brisk breeze from 
Bashan had freshened as we paddled along these bays. 
As this was the first occasion on which our present 
canoe had to stem a really high sea (for in the Red 
Sea we had been running before the breeze), it was 


with great satisfaction I found her full floor near each - 


end made her extremely buoyant and safe in her 
plunges, The wind whistled now, and seagulls 
screamed as they were borne on the scud. Thick 
and rugged clouds drifted fast over the water, which 
became almost green in color as if it were the Salt 
Sea, and the illusion was heightened by the complete 
obscurity of the distance, for the other side of the 
luke was quite invisible.’’ Finally the canoe was 
safely landed. The dragoman ‘‘said he had been at 
this spot a hundred times, but never saw so severe a 
storm upon the lake."’ 

Here we have an. account of a ‘‘storm'’ of some 
severity, and yet this frail canoe successfully weathered 
it for miles and was brought safely to shore, 


The Squalls that Are Often Seen 


What the casual visitor designates as a storm on 
this lake is frequently little more than a sudden squall; 
it rises in a few minutes—sometimes with a clear sky; 
the wind pouring from the heights dashes the pre- 


-viously smooth sea in a few moments into a surface of 


whitecapped waves ; after an hour or two the wind 
drops as suddenly as it arose, and the surface assumes 
rapidly its normal state of calm. Such a ‘‘storm’’ I 
have witnessed from the heights above Tiberias. I 
was descending to the lake and was struck with the 
unusual number of small boats which were returning 
in one flotilla from Tabighah to Tiberias. Suddenly, 
a smart northeast squall broke upon the lake, streaking 
the surface with an area, a mile or more broad, of ab- 
solutely broken. water, though the southern end ap- 
peared to be almost calm. The little boats, heavily 
laden. with French pilgrims, struggled against the 
waves, but soon, one by one, the rowers gave up the 
fight and ran southwestward with the wind. On reach- 
ing the shore all the passengers had to alight—some 
two miles north of Tiberias—and walk home, not a few 
drenched through with spray. This incident impressed 





1 Tabighah is on the north shore, about two miles west of Tell-Hum 
(Capernaum). 
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upon me, what I have often noticed since, the extremely 
local character of many of these sudden squalls. A 
breeze from the west will fall upon the lake so far out 
from the shore that, though the waves may be dashing 
up on the farther side, boats hugging the western 
shore can creep northward in calm water ; and similar 
phenomena occur with eastern gales. 

It is a fact that within the memory of living inhab- 
itants of these shores no boat has been sunk and no 
fisherman or other voyager has been drowned in these 
waters. But it must be remembered that no fisher- 
man puts to sea in unfavorable weather. At such times 
all the boats are drawn up on the beach or sheltered in 
a roughly made harbor. Indeed, the modern boatmen 
as a whole are extremely timid of risking anything un- 
less wind and weather are entirely favorable. The 
conditions in New Testament times were entirely differ- 
ent. There were then many hundred boats, and con- 
stant traffic, carriage of both persons and goods, must 
have been going on. 


In modern times the only narrative of anything ap- ‘! 


hi disast the lake which I haye heard ‘ 
Be cn tenia Ohta ste 2 iaggarer which can be seen advancing up the course of the Jor- 


‘ dan valley, even though the lower currents of air are 


was an incident which occurred a few years ago. ._ A 
boat laden—perhaps overladen—with brushwood was 
coming from the eastern shore, and was overturned by 
a sudden westerly squall, so that all the men. were 
thrown out into the water. The accident, howéver, 
ended without tragedy, for by clinging to the oars or 


upturned boat the men kept themselves afloat until . 


they drifted into the the shallows on the eastern shore. 

What then are wetosay of the New Testament narra- 
tives? Can we without using hyperbole say ‘Fierce 
raged the tempesto’erthe deep’’? Or is it all a mere 
exaggeration of incidents which at the time actually 
involved no elements of real danger? In answering 
this question ‘it is necessary to make clear to the 
reader the physical conditions of the district, which are 
geographically almost unique. 

The lake of Galilee lies, with its surface level nearly 
700 feet below the Mediterranean, toward the upper 
end of the great trough of the Jordan valley. Away 
south the valley descends, ever deepening, for over a 
hundred miles, running mostly between lofty and pre- 
cipitous cliffs; northward the depression continues, 
gradually ascending, to the foot of Hermon, though, 
it may be noted, the rise from all the breadth of the 
northern shore is fairly abrupt. Eastward of the 
lake the bare, steep cliffs ascend almost precipitously 
to the plateau of Bashan two thousand feet above ; 


while westward there is a similar, though more gradual - 


ascent, bv rolling uplands, to the volcanic peaks of 
Hattin. The lake thus lies in a deep basin fully 
open only to the south. The western wall is broken 
through by funnel-like openings, one immediately be- 
hind Tiberias, a second the small Wady Abu Amis, 


and a third in the narrow, precipitous gorge of Wady - 


Hamam. Through the eastern wall break down the 
long winding Wady Semak and two lesser. valleys, 
Wady Shukeiyef and Wady Fik. Dowmthese funnel- 
shaped openings currents of cold air find their way 
from all the higher ground to west and east to replace 
the heated layers ascending from the lake surface ; 
but for this life here might be unbearable. . In sailing 
the lake, boatmen must be ever on the watch. for. ir- 
regular cross currents of wind due to these channels. 

:n the hotter months (April to -November), when. 
severe storms are extremely: uncommon, ‘the’ winds 
are very regular. Toward noon a west wind’ begins, 
which increases during half the afternoon and then 
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gradually calms down at sunset. After some hours 
of stillness a gentle east wind commences, which blows 
all the latter part of the night and drops about eight 
or nine in the morning. In the winter high east 
winds are common, sometimes amounting to a steady 
gale lasting several days. Such winds may at times 
be severe enough to make havoc on the western shores. 
Only a few years ago a strong easterly gale carried 
away the massive stone sea-wall of the garden of the 
Roman Catholic Convent at Tiberias, destroying the 
garden. At this time many houses of the town were 


, flooded and the waves undermined and beat down a 


section of the high-shore so that the road along the 
western coast was entirely interrupted and had subse- 


. quently to be re-made. I have known a northwest 


breeze to blow so fiercely that a strongly manned boat 
could not reach Tabighah, but had to land at the 
mouth of the Jordan, some miles farther east. 

The real winter tempests, however, are almost inva- 
riably from the south, and they occur on an average 
but three or four times every winter. It has been 
stated, with more poetic fancy than observation, that 
fierce storms sweep down from Hermon. This is cer- 
tainly a mistake, Father Biever, who was for seventeen 
years a resident on these shores, and to whom I am in- 
debted for much information contained in this article, 
tells me that he has never observed such a phenom- 
enon. Northerly winds, as a rule, only just ruffle the 
surface. 


Winter Tempests of Sudden Fury 


The extraordinary violence of the southern winter 
winds is no doubt due to their raging up the narrow 
Jordan valley, and then striking the lake at its open 
end. Such a wind tumbles up the whole lake from 
end to end, and drives the highest waves toward the 
northern shore. Such tempests as these come on sud- 
denly, accompanied usually by piled-up rain clouds 


blowing toward the south. The north wind drops while 
the whole heaven blackens ; for a few moments a por- 


. tentous calm succeeds; then with sudden fury the 


south wind breaks upon the lake, beating up its still 
or slow-moving surface into sudden frothy waves. 
Darkness settles like a pall on the landscape, while 
sheets of rain pour down at intervals; the shores on 
all sides are blotted out by mist and rain, while the 
rapid flashes of lightning and the almost continuous 
rumbling of thunder reverberating between the sur- 
rounding hills strike terror into all hearts. On such 
occasions the waves have been described to me by eye- 
witnesses as ten and éven twenty feet high (the latter 
is certainly an exaggeration), and the chances of one 
of the local fishing boats (open rowboats) in such a 
tempest would be small indeed. Bearings are easily 
lost, all signs of shore half or even a quarter of a mile 
off are obscured. Father Biever, who was once caught 
in a storm of somewhat this description, though by no 
means one of the worst, described to me his experience: 

‘« The lake was rather disturbed, and it promised 
to be stormy, but the experienced head boatman re- 
assured me that we would reach Tabighah before the 
storm. He was mistaken ; for when we were opposite 
the heights above Mejdel (Magdala) the south wind 
burst upon us with all its force. The sail was torn to 
shreds in an instant, and we had to take to our oars 
to fight for our lives. We could not row westward to 
Mejdel, because we should have had the high rolling 

illows from the south on our flank. We had to go 

orthward, stopping our rowing every half-hour or 
so to bail out the rapidly filled boat, and it was only 
after three hours of imminent peril that we got safely 
into a little bay on the coast of Gennesaret, full of 
thankfulness to .Goed, who had almost miraculously 
saved us from so great a danger.’’ 

Here, then, im such a storm as this, with the added 
factors of night and, on the apostles’ part, overwrought 
nerves and tired, exhausted bodies, we have all the 
conditions needed for such incidents as are described 
in Matthew 8 and 14. With such ascene, how real and 
lasting must have been the impression on the apostles’ 
mind ‘by the fact that ‘‘ when they were come into the 
ship, the wind ceased.’’ 
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LESSON-FOR MARCH 13 (Matt. 8 : 23-34) 





Golden Text: What 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull | 
Parallel passages: Mark 4: 35 tos: 20; Luke 8: 22-39. 
Getting Started in Class a Sit 


WANT . every one of you in .this class to. think, for a 
f cualiann‘dede, canoes all the people you know on 
. earth, you consider your best friend. Now, each one 
of-you may name that best friend of yours, in turn, around 
the class. Do you like to have your friend with you? 
Why? Would you like to get rid of that- friend, so as 
never to see. him, or her, again? Why not? Do you 
think that people ever want to get rid of their best: friends? 
~Don'’t be. too sure about it. Perhaps there are le 
-who have no. use fér their. best: friends, aud actually ask 
them to leave, when they come near! Let us see how it 
was in the case of the friendliest man that ever lived. 
The Teaching of the Lesson. = - | , 
Jesus Christ was a man; we must not forget that, 
even though he was God in man's body. He could 
very tired from his heavy work, and he 
close of one of the busiest days of his life (see Riddle, 


2d paragraph), he did what any one would have | 


done: dro off into a sound es (see Ridgway's 
life-like telling of this, 1st paragraph) just where he 
was, in a little Galilee fishing boat. 

What sort of boat was it? How big was the lake ? 
What kind of storms came up there? Was there any 
real danger in such a storm? Add to what the pupils 
can tell you, by giving such information as is in *‘ Vis- 
iting the Lesson Scenes,” Masterman’s ‘'Storms on 
the Lake of Galilee” (page 108), Riddle on verse 24, 
and Mackie’s first paragraph. 

In 1904, a few of us were in a small boat on the Lake, 
on our way back to Tiberias from the southern end, and 
were enjoying the smooth water and beautiful view, when 
without warning a squall struck us that made our boatmen’ 
hurry us in close to shore ; and from that time till we 
made port they hugged the shore, the waves dashing 
over us constantly, and did not venture ‘out. into. . 


than it would otherwise have been. Later that night, 
when a few of our party who had gone to ‘*‘ the other side’’ 


to visit Bethsaida Julias were overdue in their time for re-* ]'-’ 
turn, and wé knew that they were probably in mid-lake® 
while a stormy wind was ‘blowing, there were anxious - 


hearts in camp until the glad ‘news came that they were 
safely ashore. ; ‘ 


What did the disciples do, when the violence of the 


storm actually terrified them, and Jesus lay slec)::.:;:; ? 
Were they right or wrong in doing this? Did Jesus 
commend them, or rebuke them? They must have 
been wrong, then, in ne though surely not 
in turning to him for help. iddle suggests the 
probable Fact, on verse 25; Stalker also comments, 
in his 34 paragraph; on Jesus’ rebuke of the @isci- 
ples. How little ground there was for the disciples’ 
anic-stricken fear! ‘This is well illustrated in the 
ound-Table 1st paragraph; and the right kind -of 
faith, in the '2d and 3d paragraphs. That Jesus is 
still quieting storms is shown in Lovett’s 5th para- 
aph, which also suggests two useful little ‘*‘ Wo 
Bits.” It zs hard to trust God in unshaken confi- 
dence when things seem to be going so wrong as to 
swamp us and he seems to be asleep! But that is 
the very time, and the only time, that our faith in 
him really counts for anything. 
It might seem harder to control the world of nature 
than to heal the bodies of men: and harder still to 
control the spirit world ; but Jesus was equal to all. 


Demon-possession was an affliction wholly beyond the 
power of man. It was exactly what the New Testament 
writers and Jesus himself so plainly showed it to be: the 
entering into and possessing of a human being by an evil 
spirit,—that is, by a member of the spirit world belonging 
to the kingdom of ‘sin and evil, not. to the kingdom of 
righteousness or. of heaven. For some reason that we do 
not understand (nor do we need to), God allowed such 
demon-p ion of certain human beings, and seems to 
have allowed it in modern times in non-Christian com- 
munities. There have been well-attested cases of it in 
China in modern times ; and in every instance the evil spirit 
was cast out, never to return, when the power of Christ was 
invoked by a follower of Christ. 

Demon- ion is touched upon in Riddle’s 4th gg 
graph, Stalker’s 2d, and Sanders’ 7th to 9th paragraphs. 

One of the greatest of miracles had been worked 
for the Gadarenes; a notorious and unconquerable 
evil had been routed and vanquished for them; the 
best friend they had’ever had or ever could have had 
come into their midst.. But they wére. not used to this 
- - sort of friendly power; and some valuable-property, 
: ~ had been‘ lost: and so they begged-him' to leave: - - 
*Céuld such a thing happen to-day ?-:Talk it -over 
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water again, though this made our trip home much longer . 
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. they could never recover. 
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LESSON I. MARCH 13. TWO MIGHTY WORKS. 


‘Matthew 8 : 23-34. Commit verses 24-26 


manner of man is this, that even the winds and the sea obey him ?. -Matthew 8 : 27 
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And when he was entered into a boat, his disciples 
nd behold, there arose a great tempest in 

‘the boat was covered with the wa 
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man could pass by that way. 4 
saying, What have we to do with thee, thou Son 
thou come hither to torment us before the time? 
there was afar off from them a herd of many swine ng, 
.3t. And the demons besought him, saying, If thou cast us out, 
send us away into the herd of swine. And he said unto 
‘them’ Go. And they came out, and went into the swine : 
behold, the whole herd rushed down the steep into the sea, 
and, in the waters. 33 And they that fed them fled, 
and went away into the city, and told oreernun one what 
was befallen to them that were ! possessed wie 

And behold, all the city came out to meet Jes’ c 
they saw him, they besought Aim that he would depart from 


their borders. 
ca | 1 Or, demoniacs 
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did. At the cig teat Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Here is one of the four maps from Arnold's Chart 
of Christ's Journeyings, which not only shows all 
the journeys of Jesus, but gives also all the refer- 
ences to them from the four Gospels, and divides 
the life into six periods. It is thus a Harmony as 
well, In cloth covers, 20 cents, from The Sunday 

School Times Co, 











Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 23.—Does the word ‘‘ disciples’’ here refer to the 
twelve? Had they been chosen by this time? (Riddle.) 

Verse 24.—On what sea did this occur? ow large 
were these boats? (Riddle ; Visiting the Lesson Scenes, 2.) 

Verse 27.—Why should these. men have marveled at his 
having done exactly what they asked him to do, and evi- 
dently expected him to do? (Riddle; Stalker, 4.) 

Verse 28.—What was the country of the Gadarenes? 
(Riddle, 3d paragraph.) What were the tombs? Why did 
these men live in the tombs? (Riddle.) 

Verse 29.—What is referred to as ‘the time,’’ in the 
phrase ‘* before the time’’? (Riddle; Sanders, 7.) 

Verse 30.—Was this a Jewish country? (Visiting the 
Lesson Scenes, 3.) Was a herd of swine an unusual sight 
in a Jewish country? (Riddle; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 32.—Is there any way of accounting for this out- 
come of the matter? (Riddle.) 

Verse 34.— Why did the natives urge Jesus to leave? 
ass d| Stalker, last paragraph ; Ridgway, last paragraph ; 

and-Table; 5, 6; vett, 6; Foster, last paragraph.) 








with the class, and note the comments of Riddle, on 
verse 34; Pierson, 2-4; Ridgway, 5; Round-Table, 5, 
It is happening 
all the time. We would not ask Jesus to leave us 
forever ; but do we never prefer to have him leave us 
for a little while, that we may be freer to do something 
about which we would not. feel quite comfortable in 
his presence? The Gadarenes lost something that 
We lose something, every 
time we put him. from us, that ean néver—in this life 
eertainly—be made up to us again: * 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACE or tHe Lesson In THE History.—-Mark 4: 
35 shows that this voy. across the lake took 
place on the evening of the day when the dis- 
course in parables was en. The probable date 
is the autumn of A. D. 28, several months after the 
healing of the centurion’s servant. 

The Busy Day.—A comparison of the several trar- 
ratives shows that the record'of what happened on 
the day preceding the lesson is much fuller than that 
of any other day in the Galilean ministry. It was not 
only a busy day, but a trying one, and the consequent 
weariness of our Lord led to his falling asleep in 
the boat. Most harmonists in assigning to this 
day the following passages: Matthew 12: 22 to 13: 
53; Mark 3: 20 to 4: 35; Luke 8: 4-18; 11: 14 to 13: 
9. All the events narrated in these passages pre- 
ceded the voyage across the lake. 

The of the Gadarenes. On the eabt side of 
the Sea of Galilee, southeast of Capernaum. But the 
exact locality where the landing was made is in doubt, 
owing to the variety of names given to the inhab- 
itants in the Gospels, Gadarenes, Gerasenes, and 
Gergesenes all occur in early manuscripts, Gada- 
renes is the correct form in Matthew ( n altered 
it to Gergesenes), while Gerasenes is the better sus- 
tained reading in Mark and Luke. The city of Gad- 
ara was in that region, hence Gadarenes. Another 
city, named Gerasa, was some distance to the south, 
and Gerasenes may have been derived from this 
place; but it is more probable that there was a 
smaller place nearer the lake, named Gersa or Ger- 
gesa, and that the two forms Gerasenes and Gerge- 
senes were derived from this name. On this view 
‘*the city” (vs. 33, 34) was Gersa. 

The Gadarene Demoniacs.— While the Gospels dis- 
tinguish demoniacal possession from disease, in most 
cases they represent the possessed as showing symp- 
toms of other maladies. In the case of these demo- 
niacs acute mania appears ; in other cases, épilépsy. 
deafness, and other afflictions. It would appear from 
this that the possession developed certain predisposi- 
tions in the possessed persons, The occurrences nar- 
rated in the lésson are the most remarkable in the 
record of démoniacal possession, and cannot be’ ac- 
counted for on any other theory than that of the abso- 
lute accuracy of the Gospel narratives. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 23.—Aiis disciples : The twelve apostles are 
referred to. They had been chosen just before the 
Sermon on the Mount was uttered ; several months 
before this voyage. Others may have been with 
them, 

Verse 24.—A great tempest in the sea: The Sea 
of Galilee, also called Sea of Tiberias or Lake of 
Gennesaret. An oval lake, about thirteen miles long, 
and eight miles across at the widest point, The Jor- 
dan empties into it, and then flows out of it at the 
southern end. Subject to storms.—7Zhe beat: An 
open boat, probably large enough to carry fifteen to 
twenty persons. These boats were usually rowed, 
but sometimes had a lateen sail. 

Verse 27.—The men marvelled: Their cry for help 
was one of terror, not of trust, as our Lord’s reply 
shows. Whatever help they expected, they did nos 
expect such an exhibition of power, 

erse 28.—Out of the tombs; These tombs were 
frequently caves, natural or artificial, and the mani- 
acs preferred to live there, Compare Mark 5 : 3-5. 

Verse 29.—Before the time: To be joined with 
‘‘come.” Probably, though not certainly, pointing 
to atime of- future judgment. The phrase ‘*Son of 
God"’ does not here imply all that is now attached 
to it. 

Verse 30.—A herd of many swine feeding : ‘‘Two 
thousand” (Mark). he region, while it doubtless 
contained many Jews, was* not strictly Jewish, “but 
Greek. Hence there would be no prejudice against 
keeping swine, which the Jews were forbidden by the 
scri to do, 

Verse 31.—Send us away into the herd of sutine: 
Possibly indicating espe, gene at all events, a desire 
to continue possessing other creatures. 

Verse 32.—TZhe whole herd rushed down: Swine 
rarely move thus in one mass, The narrative,, as 
given in the three Gospels, is to be taken literally. It 
cannot be explained away, hence this miracle has 
constantly been made the basis of attack upon the 
supernatural element in the Gospels. =. 

erse 34.—Besought him that he would depart: 
The loss of the swine may have had some influence, 
but the exhibition of such power seems to have terri- 
fied the people in general. 
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When Storms Arise 
By Professor James Stalker, D.D. 


ORE miracles, and of still greater variety! Itis agai 
M most modern think- 


generally allowed by the - 
ers that there was a ng ministry which 
formed no inconsiderable portion of the Savyiour’s 
prvciay career, To this, however, some w Te- 
strict the miraculous activity of Jesus; and they are 


fond of citing recent instances of mind-healing and 
similar , a8 if these explained the kind of 
power éxercised by him. How inadequate this is 


to account for the miraculous element in the Gospel- 
records will be to any one who recalls the 
healing of a1 studied in last lesson; and, in to- 
day’s lesson, the stilling of the tempest is a miracle of 
a totally different kind from miracles of healing, to 
the explanation of which mind-cures and the like con- 
tribute nothing whatever. Yet such miracles occur 
in considerable numbers in the record—miracles 
wrought upon nature, as they may be called. 

If ible, more astounding are the instances in 


which he raised the dead; yet, in his reply to the 
messengers of the Baptist, Jesus included these in 
his ordinary p There is no difference 


n 

whatever in the tone in waich these different kinds of 
miracles are related; they are all told with the same 
simplicity and naturalness; and they all combine in 
shaping the image of our Lord which rises up in the 
Gospels and has imprinted itself indelibly on the 
mind’ of the world, The other miracle in to-day’s 
lesson belongs also to a kind by itself,—the casting 
out of devils,—and the present instance is a stupen- 
dous one, preyed less remote from ordinary exper- 
ience than the physical miracle itself. No doubt the 
analogy of ern mental cures oe be oampenes 
here; but there are more sayings of Jesus than one 
which prove that, in performing miracles of this 
class, he was conscious of being in conflict with a 
personal power of evil standing behind all the sin and 
misery of the world, and of overcoming it. 

Tue Srorm WirnHovut.—As Jesus goes down first 
into the boat, the disciples following, it is evident 
that he is tired out with labors; and so he falls 
asleep at once, and does not awake even when the 
storm is raging. Inland seas surrounded by mount- 
ains are liable to sudden tempests; and the water 
which, at one hour, is peaceful as a sleeping child 
may, the next, be furious as an unchain wild 
beast... Peter and John and their companions were 
experienced mariners; but the hurricane which now 
descended on their boat was so sudden and bewilder- 
. ing that even they lost their habitual self-control and 
roused their sleeping Master with the short, shar 
cry, ‘'Save, Lord; we perish.” In reply he call 
them something very likecowards. As men and as sail- 
ors they ought not thus to have lost their nerve; but 
their worst fault was that they had shown little 
faith in him. They ought to have realized that he 
was immortal till his work was done, and that they 
could not perish while he was in the same boat. 

‘True faith in Jesus imparts calmness even in the 
most alarming circumstances. Thus, John Wesley, 
on his first voyage to America, encountering a tem- 

st, was so struck with the behavior of some 

foravians on board, in contrast with the terror ex- 
hibited by himself and the other passengers, that the 
conviction was forced upon him that they were ac- 
quainted with.a secret. of which he was not yet 
possessed. Who ‘the men” were who marveled at 
the great calm which ensued after Jesus had rebuked 
the wind andthe sea, it is not easy to determine. 


The expression may be used for the disciples, and . 


may be intended to hint how different they felt them- 
selves, who were only men, to be from him who had 
proved himself able to plant his footsteps in the sea 
and ride upon the storm; but such a thought would 


. hardly be after the manner of this evangelist; and_ 


the explanation may be the simple one that, as we 
learn from another evangelist, there were other little 
boats near by, some of the occupants of: which may 
have seen what had taken place. 

Tue Sroerm Wrrum.—The storm in the demoni- 
acs is much more terrible to behold than the storm on 
the sea. It is impossible to tell whether or not the 
condition of these men was a‘result of personal’ill- 
doing; but at any rate itis a vivid image of the ten- 
dency of sin to degrade and brutalize.. Wie Jesus 
appeared on the scene, they were moved by opposite 
tendencies—the one to draw near, the other to flee. 
from him. So, St. Augustine confesses, at the crisis 
of his life, he was both longing to throw himself into 


the arms of Jesus and, at the same time, utterly dis-. 


inclined to come in contact with him, fearing to die 
unto-death at the very moment when he was on the 
point of entering into life. ‘These demoniacs had 
confused their own consciousness with that of the 
spirits by which they were possessed. So, many a 
man might say that his name was Legion; because 
he is so distracted by opposite irclinations and 

assions .that there seem to be many men within 
oy and he can scarcely tell which of these is him- 
self. 

Was Jesus responsible for what happened when the 
demons were cast out,-and for the pecuniary loss 
caused by the death of so many animals? With such 
puzzles some have distressed themselves; but it is 
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ter gs | that even the owners never eas ot 
inhabitants pray pyous Sodeananan af weaesenetn-+ 
n n jus out coasts— 
namely, a rte ~ rab bev nature 
ainst too contact with the Divine: If Jesus 
complied with this prayer, how. much more - he 
answer when he is asked to abide, as he was by the 
inhabitants of Samaria and the two disciples at Em- 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackic, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


HERE arose a great tempest in the sea (v. 24). 
When the visitor from erica or from Great 
Britain journeys from Nazareth to the Lake of 

Galilee, and gets his first glimpse of it from the 
western slopes cf the Jordan valley, he is apt to feel 
not merely disappointed, but to be conscious of a 
slight feeling of resentment. The lake looks so 
small, almost as if one might swim across it, or hear 
a call from the other side! ‘This is largely due to the 
clearness of the atmosphere that gives foreground 
sharpness of detail to distant objects. He has seen 
much larger expanses of fresh water where the occur- 
rence of storms is confined to the local newspaper, 
and why should this have its little moods translated 
into 300 languages? But when he sails northward 
from Tiberias to Capernaum and thence southeast 
towards the rocky Gadarene shore, and sees some 
six miles of water on each side of the boat, he comes to 
feel more kindly toward the Lake of Galilee. In the 
early morning and at sunset, when the colors and re- 
flections lie on the still water, it is a scene of loveli- 
ness and repose that afterward has a place all to 
itself in the-memory. A storm at night is usually a 
land wind from the east. The boat in which Christ 
was would be working its way slowly against wind 
and wave, and at times taking in water over the 
bows. When a strong wind wtiggn over the lake by 
day it is usually about noon, when the southwest 
wind has come up from the Mediterranean coast and 
falls with a slap into the heated and rarefied air of 
the Jordan valley. Year by year, many a tourist 
party gets annoyed at the Tiberias boatmen who 
about that time grow anxious to return toward 


Tiberias as far as to Magdala (Mejdel) before the on-. 


slaught of the southwest wind turns the — of 
the excursion into an experience of toil, discomfort, 
and aney. 

A herd of many swine (v. 30). Few of these are 

now to be met with in Syria and Palestine. To the 
Moslem the pig is the disgrace of the animal kingdom, 
and is only used for purposes of vituperation; to the 
= it means a choice between, pork and the entire 
aw of Moses; Oriental Christians who are free in 
this respect find that the flesh of the village pig, and 
even of the wild boar among the seals of Lake 
Merom, is so infested with trichinae, or pig-worm, 
that it is better to avoid it altogether. 

Beyrout, Syria, 
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The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HY did the people of Gadara beseech Jesus to 
Gepart from their borders?.. Do men to-day 
try to get rid of Jesus Christ ? 

When William Duncan went to Metlakahtla as the 
representativ> of Christ, he found the Indians wild 


savages, degraded and ignorant, Worse than that, 
they had been made demoniacs by the rum demon, 
sol 


to them by the white traders of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. r. Duncan went to work to cast ort the 
evil spirits. He established stores where the Indians 
could tradé their furs for food and clothing in place 
of whisky and rum. He gave. them better prices, so 


‘that trading with him was to their advantage. 


The Hudson's Bay Company traders began to lose’ 


business, and demanded that the missionary should 
leave their territory. They had no tse for a Christ 
that interfered with business. Mr, Duncan refused 
te depart, and the trading company declined to carry 
his goods on their vessels. The missionary bought a 
schooner snd ‘shipped his own supplies. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company was defeated, and for years bit- 
terly opposed the work of Christ. Like the Gada- 
tenes, who cared more for hogs than for humanity, 
the traders cared more fur monsy than for men. 

Are there others who have no use for Jesus Christ ? 
No use for him in their homes; nec use for him in 
their pleasures; no use for him in thsir business? 
Do any object to the reformation of men because 
such work interferes with their plans? Does your 
love of the things of the world: hinder you from help- 
ing to drive out the evil that is ruining men, or do you 
rejoice at every evidence of the enthronement of God 
in human hearts ? 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 


-have nothing in common. 


Phe Busy Men’s Corner 
7 By William H. Ridgway 


Your —-There arose a great tempest... 
Ras 
worn ou a . ay, a 
throwing yourself, all pour ee yn 
on the hard floor of the porch, im y fall into 
a sound sleep? Well, that was the kind of man 
Saviour was, and he knows all about it. Jesus 


was no gentlemen of leisure traveling the land for 
apa (John 5:17). Everything was lovely when 
© 


had i Area of Christ to pull 
oar or man sail. But wait until the wind wakes up ! 
If the sg Are oe had stayed calm they would 
have crossed all right—but lakes nor lives are 
made on the ay ag calm plan, Oh, it was just a 
lovely wedding! Youth and beauty, flowers and 
music, friends. and. presents, good things and ices, 
rice and old shoes, beribboned trunks and placards, 
the delightful trip, the cosy little home, and then the 
long, steady pull of life through the gently ripplin 
waves.... Butlisten! what's that? The winds o 
sickness = to whistle. Accidents flash. Ex- 
penses thunder. The waves of adversity in to 
roll. The tempestison. Is Christ aboard? Awake 
him. Listen again! ‘* Peace, be still.” 


He Arose.— Why are ye fearful?... Then he arose 
Vv. 26). I want you all to notice that Jesus arose when 
they addressed him. Why not just rebuke the 
storm, turn over, and go to sleep again as you and I 
might have done? Christ was the first Christian 
gentleman. Some of you fellows cannot even arise 
when a lady enters a room—not. to speak of arising, 
tipping your hat, and giving our seat to herin the 
car. Yes, a great big 1 **fan” like you whom 
I have seen stand for hours! They feared thestcrm 
—and then they feared the calm more than the 
storm (Mark 4: 41). It is from little touches like this 
we know we are dealing with real men. 


Enter Christ.— 7here met him two possessed with 
demons (v. 28). We still have them—no doubt about 
it—cannot account for many things any other way. 
Some are in asylums, some in jails, and some in busi- 
ness. Mr. Edward Townsend, who was for many 
years warden of Cherry Hill (penitentiary, Philadel- 
phia), and an expert in such matters, told me, in con- 
nection with this passage, there could be no doubt 
whatever that Satan still abode in men. Now what 
is to prevent a devil moving in on you?. Have you 
g place all ready? (Eph. 4 : 27; 1 John 5: 18.) 

atan‘ will jail you and hang you. See currentnews- 
perete for examples. Christ in; Devil out. Christ 
he only one Devilfears. Enter Christ, exit Satan: I 
went down to Boston last week on the Federal. I sat 
in the smoker to'rub against men. ‘There was some 
strong language sometimes, and the story passed by. 
After a while Christ came into the talk. And what 
achange. Even the red-headed fellow in the corner 
dropped his brimstone allusions. All had ‘*‘women 
folks who did the religious business.” Every man, in 
all his carelessness and roughness, was interested in 
the higher and nobler things of life, and we sat and 
talked until we left Harlem at 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. @hrist came in and the demons went out. 


Evil and Good.— Whai have we to do with thee ? 
(v. 29.) What would you think of my chumming 
with a party who was doing all he could to ruin my 
father’s business ? Thifk of a son of God, like you, 
going with Satan ! (1 John 3:2.) The other day I 
heard one of our business men say of Carl Wilson, 
‘I guess he is getting into bad habits and doing no 
g 


; I see him running with that Wrangletown 
gan .” And thus men note Carl’s start on his slide 
or down and out. If you start, it will be noted, too. 


This is what evil says to good, and what good should 
say to evil. The world expects Christians to stay 
away from Satan. I was describing our town’s 
$12,000 bar-room one day for the benefit of the poor 
dupes who helped pay for it. ~My friends joked me, 
‘* How do you know so much about bar-rooms?”. A 
Sunday-school man is not supposed to be interested 
in Satan’s tool-chest, . Bar-rooms and Sunday-schools 
Neither do Missionary 
Teas and Bridge Whist ies, Ladies’ Aid Socie- 
ties, and Progressive Euchres. 


He Departed.— They besought him that he would 
depart (v. 34).: A matter.of lost pork. God or gold. 
Between Christ and cash, which for you? The 
demons could not touch a hog without permission. 
Who _ them permission to enter the men pos- 

? The men themselves. If Satan ever enters 
you, it will be on your own invitation. The Master's 
son can invite Satan, but Satan must ask permission 
to enter the Master’s)swine. And note Jesus de- 
parted. He alwaysdoes when asked. But the hosts 
of sick suffered on, the miserable remained misera- 
ble, the blind still sat in darkness, and lepers stayed 
loathsome. Drive him away and your life becomes 
Africa, China, India. Many a blessing has been run 
out of town. Puritans from England, Huguenots 
from France, Jews ‘rom Spain, Roger Williams from 
Boston, John Bunyan, George Fox, etc. When men 
refused to go they locked them in jail (Heb. 11 « 38). 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 13 (Matt. 8 : 23-34) 


the deafening roar of the machinery 
around her, clung to her father, sobbing. 
‘* What are you of? Don’t you know 
I am master here?” he said. ‘ Look!” 
and he lifted his finger. In a moment every 
every sound hushed. When 
the disciples of Jesus saw his mastery over 
the seas, they rec the fact that he was 
more than man.— Mfrs. M. Watts, Herne Hill, 
London, Eng. From The Sunday School 
Chronicle. 


What’s the Use of Trying?—And he 
saith unto them... O ye of little faith (v. 
26). Mrs. Whittemore, the New York 
Door of Hope, tells how God rewarded her 
faith, when, trusting him for guidance, she 
went out into the crowded streets of New 
York to find a girl who had -been brought 
into the home to be rescued from a sinful 
life. The-girl, discouraged and desperate, 
had run away, but Mrs. Whittemore found 
her, on the way to the river to-end her life. 
When Mrs. ittemore, with a prayer to 
God for help to find the girl among the city’s 
multitudes, started out upon her quest, she 
was so strongly advised by her co-workers 
not to make the attempt that she had to re- 
buke them for their lack of faith in God. 
**O ye of little faith.”’— Zhe Rev. A. R. 
Luts, Bloomfield, Conn. 


Hopeless ?—And he saith unto them, Why 


areye fearful, O ye of little faith? Then 
-he arose, and rebuked the winds and the sea; 


and there was a great calm (v. 26).' .In the 
early days of Britain, when the Christian 
Cuthbert and his companions were driven 
from the bitter land to sea, and then were 
cast upén a dreary shore by a terrible storm, 
they cried, ‘‘ No path is open for us; let us 

erish : we are driven from land to sea and 

om sea to land.’”? And Cuthbert answered, 
‘*Have ye so little faith, my comrades? ’’ 
and then lifting his eyes to heaven he prayed, 
‘* I thank thee, Lord, that the way to heaven 
is still open.” When there is no other way 
to look for help, we may look up.—/uniata 
Rohrback, Washington, D.C. From The 
Classmate. 


Why So Wonderful ?—Azd the men mar- 
veiled (v. 27). A visitor to a museum was 
once shown the sword of Wallace, the, great 
Scottish hero and patriot. ‘‘I do not see 
how it could win such victories,’’ said the 
visitor. _‘* Ah, sir,’”” replied the guide, ‘‘ you 
do not see the arm that wie it.’— 
William J. Hart, D.D., Utica, N.Y. From 
The Christian Endeavor World. 

A Destroyer of Business.— 7h<y eee, ond 
him that he would depart (v. 33). There 
recently died a man against whom the whole 
city of New Orleans rose up, because as its 
sanitary inspecter he urged that‘ extraor- 
dinary precautions be taken against yellow. 
fever. The business men/fiouted him. The 
chamber of commerce said, ‘* Shut him up, or 
he will ruin our trade !’’? The aldermen did 
shut him up, and the city fatuously said, 
‘¢ Thank ness !’’—until the yellow jack 
came and cost it millions..— William /. 
Hart, D.D. Utica, N.Y. From 
Christian Endeavor World, The prise for 
this week is awarded to this illustration, 

Rid of the Trouble.— 7hey de- 
sought him that he would depart (v. 34). A 
missionary in India showed a Brahmin a 
of water through a microscope. When 
the Brahmin beheld the myriads of creeping 
things in the water, and was told he drank 
just such, he became very uneasy. After a 
time he came and offered an immense sum 
for the microscope. The missjonary at last 
sold it to him. As soon as he had got it he 
cast it down vehemently on the pavement. 
and dashed it to pieces.—W. R. Clark, 
Crosland Moor, Huauersfield, Eng. From 
The Sunday School Chronicle. 
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T IS not certain that Matthew himself per- 
sonally shared in the experience of the 


as Peter and Andrew and the other fisher- 
men were. Matthew had been a business 
man or shore. 

A few Jewish fishermen from Tiberias still 
keep up the ancient craft, so it is possible to 
know how it seems to be out in such a boat 
as carried Jesus and his friends, with the lake 
waters all around, Find the number 12: on 
our Galilee map. Jf you were in a boat on 
the spot marked 12 in the Sea of Galilee, 
looking eastward over the space between the 
two lines which :branch from 12, you would 
see just such a’ sight ‘as the disciples must 
have seen that day before the sudden squall 
came up. Near by, rocking on the rippling 
waters, are three Jewish fishing boats, built 
in. almost exactly the same style as those that 
Peter and his fishermen neighbors owned. 
It was, from just such # boat as these, pushed 
out:a little way from the shore, that Jesus at 
variaus times préachéd to people gathered on 
the banks. Abid of '¢ourse-lie naturally used 
a friend’s boat! whet ‘We wished to go across 
‘the lake ; it shortened the distance and the 
labor of what would:oth¢erwise have meant a 
circuit of many weary miles’ walk. The 
boats are heavy:and broad, so as to bear a 

deal of tossing about without serious 
age. A single mast and sail provide for 
utilizing a favorable breeze; the sail isso 
hung that it can be dropped quickly if the 
wind comes in too heavy gusts. You notice 
the stoutness of the oars—oars so long: and 
heavy that one man can handle onlyone. You 
see in one boat men just pulling in a net 
with the catch. 

Beyond the boats, the lake waters reach 

off in a long, shimmering level eastward to 
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where—some five miles away—you see the 
same. range of hills on the shore that Jesus 
referred to whén he said (Mark 4 : 35) “* Let 
us go over unto the other side.’’ It was to 
strict, conservative Jewish people almost like 
a foreign region, for few Jews lived over 
there ; the towns on that ‘‘ other side ”’ east 
of the lake were full of Greeks and Romans, 
prosperous, money-making people, who wor- 
shiped in pagan temples of their own and 
neither knew nor cared much about Hebrew 
principles andcustoms, No Jew would ever 
have gone into, the business of raising pigs 
(Matt. 8: 30), and any person of Semen 
blood who condescended to have anything to 
do with such a bnsiness»must have been’in 
the last straits of poverty and friendlessness 
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Eprror.—These stud- | few 


(Luke 15: 14-16). At the present time there 
are no towns of account over there 


After the Lesson.—A boy was on a small 
steamer in a big storm off Cape Hatteras, 
Seas were breaking clean over the steamer. 
The cabins were ed with water. Old 
travelers looked sober, and questioned the 
officers earnestly. And when night came on 
the storm grew worse. The boy could not 
sleep because he was afraid. e had not 
been a follower of Jesus very long. But 
suddenly there came to the boy the thought 
that Jesus knew all about his danger, and 
that he could take care of any child of his off 
Hatteras just as well as at home on land, 





WHY FEARFUL? 











Then the. boy prayed. Then he slept, slept 
just as quietly as in his bed in Philadelphia, 
** and there was a great calm”’ in his soul. 
Boys, and girls, and grown folks, why are 


Itt 
My ee 1? -Is it because we are ‘‘ of little 
I want ‘to put that single | en the 
aol rang atsena son spss, 5s 
am ah Oo lew ange me | 
when we are really followers of Lord 
Jesus. you repeat after me this verse 
of the n, ** In Heavenly Love Abiding ’’? 
It will us, if we learn it, to keep steady 
‘in many a time of doubt and danger— 
“In heavenly love abidi 
No change my east dail ses 
And safe is such confiding, 
For nothing changes here. 
The storm may roar without me, 
My heart may low be laid, 
But God is round about me, 
And can I be dismayed?"’ 
% 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me."’ 
** Eternal Father, strong to save."’ 


Fi 
“* Jesus is mighty to save.” 
** Jesus, ton oe A to thee I cry."’ 
“T will yoy bed my Redeemer.” 
** What a friend we have in Jesus."’ 
** Rock of Ages, cleft for me."’ r 
** Jesus, lover of my soul." 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new . 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’”) 
Psalm 29 : 1-4. 9 (39:1, 2,5. 61:1, 2, 
Psalm 107 : 17-22 tise t1-3. 221 a 
Psalm 142 : 3-6 (209 : 3-6. 302 : 3-6.) 
Psalm 25, : 12-16 (34 [Tm §3:%%) 
Psalm 126 : 1-4 (188 : 1-3. 274 : 1-3.) 


~ 
Lesson Home-Readings 


Sat under the auspices of the Sunday-school 


torial Association. Approved by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee). 

M.—Mait. 8 : 23-34 . Jesus stilling the tempest. 

T.—Matt. 14 : 22-33. . . Jesus walking on the 

water, 

W.—John 2: 1-11 . . Jesus turning water into 

wine. 

T.—Matt. 14 : 14-21. . Jesus multiplying the 

loaves, 

F.—Luke 5 :t-1r...... Jesus helping the 

fishermen, 


S.—John 4 : 1-19 . Jesus’ knowledge of the life. 


S.—Luke 7 : 11-17 





. . Jesus raising the dead. 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class 


ee 





The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


AST Sunday’ we ‘talked about A*bert’s 
father, the good doctor, who made his 
visits every day to help sick people to 

get well. He helped a good many, but 
could ‘he cure everybody ?> He always tried 
to do so, and even stayed up all night with a 
child who had a fever, but ‘he -couldn’t cure 
him. 

Long ago there lived such a wonderful 
healer that still talk about him, be- 
cause he could cure everybody. That 
healer’s name was—? (Jesus.) (Show last 
week’s picture, and help the children to 
recall the different ones who were healed. ) 

When people knew what he could do, 
great crowds gathered, bringing all kinds of 
sick people, and he healed them. People 
watched what he did and listened to what he 
said. His disciples were usually with him, 

One evening, after a very busy day of heal- 
ing and teaching, Jesus stepped into a boat 
by -the seashore, and said to his disciples, 
**Let us go-across to the other side’’; so 
they started. I think — cog the sail, 
so that the breeze -wo the boat 
across and they could enjoy the ride, Jesus 
was so tired that he found a snug little 
corner in one end of the boat, where he lay 
down on a cushion and went to sleep. 

Suddenly a storm came upon them—the 
sky grew dark, the water was as dark as the 
sky, the wind blew and rolled the water into 
= waves, which splashed over the boat. 

t grew worse and worse, yet Jesus lay 
Sound asleep, just as you children some- 
times sleep through a thunder-storm without 
hearing it. 

Of course, the disciples had tried to pull 
down the sail and guide the boat. They 
knew how, for some of them were fishermen, 
but this time they were really afraid, forthe 
boat. was- covered: with: the--waves; and they 
were in real danger. ‘They woke Jesus, 





saying, ‘* Master, carest thou not that we 
trish. How canst thou lie asleep?’ 
ithout announcement let some one sing: 


‘* Master, the tempest is raging, ... 
‘The winds and the waves shall obey thy will. 
Peace. Be still."’ 

When the storm had passed, and the sea 
was quiet, do you wonder that they said, 
*¢ What manner of man is this, that even the 
winds and the sea obey him ?’’ 

Once my sister and I planned an early 
morning ride around Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, on the steamboat which Jeft newspapers 
every morning at the beautiful iomes along 
the shoré. Lake Geneva is much like the 
Sea of Galilee. Seven of us started at five 
o’clock, before the sun was up. Very soon 
the sky w darker, instead of lighter. 
The captain said, ‘* There’s a storm coming, 
but don’t get frightened.’’ The lightning 
and thunder were awful, the wind blew 
steadily and tipped the boat to one side, the 
rain poured down and drenched us from 
head to foot; the sky looked en, and 
nobody could see one bit of the shore. On 
went the boat, straight ahead, for twelve 
miles, to.the other end of the lake, while the 
whistles blew and bells rang, and just as the 
storm began to break we saw a light, and 
knew that we were near land. Some men 
threw ropes and pulled the boat in. As we 
stood, dripping wet, on the landing we 
watched the dark clouds break away; then 
the sun came out beautiful and clear. By 
seven o’clock the Lake was as calm as ever. - 
Some people who were asleep in their beds 
on shore didn’t know there had been a 
storm. Only God can raise up the stormy 
winds and waves like that, and only he can 
say, ‘‘Peace,, Be still,’? and make them 
quiet again. fi. 

After the storm Jesus and his disciples 
landed on the other side of the sea, near 
some lonesome rocks, where two men lived, 
»who had. been driven out of .the city because 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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; -—— the cost of land 


— the crops grown 
— the markets 


The San Joaquin Valley is two hundred 
and fifty miles long, one hundred miles 
wide, and contains ten million irrigable 
acres, of which about twelve per cent al- 
ready are developed. 

The soil is deep, rich, and easily culti- 
vated. It will produce, abundantly, every 
crop of the temperate and semi-tropic zone. 

Abundant water for the artificial irriga- 
tion of every acre comes to the land, from 
the high Sierras, through rivers, streams and 
the great water-sheet-fhat underlies the en- 
tire valley. 

The climate is unusually healthful and 
pleasant, and it makes things grow like 
magic. ‘The crops include everything from 
wheat and potatoes to oranges ahd the most 
delicate table grapes. 

A few acres of alfalfa, half a dozen cows, 
a few hogs and a flock of chickens, will 
more than pay running expenses while the 
orchard and vineyard is being developed 
and brought into poate 

In all parts of the valley are many farm- 
ers, who, starting in this way, have made 
comfortable homes and a substantial bank 
account. 

C, H, Culver, Merced, bought 21% acres 
in 1908 for $4.5 He now values his place 
at $6,000, t year-his net returns were 
$1, 500. 





Seid to-diy’ oe didi nai" 
72-page book-folder, the Peach te 
San Joaquin Valley 
California—it’s free 
It tells you what you want to know about 
—= the fertility of the soil 


—= the source and cost of water 


—— the expense of development 


=-<«the schools, itiiiadtnin and social conditions 
— the experience of other men 


who are making fortunes there 


Isaac Guy, Modesto, California, bought 
forty acres in 1905, payiug anacre, To- 
day he values his land at anacre. In 
1907 his returns were $1,500; in 1908, $2,000; 
in 1909, $2,500. In addition to this, he has 
thirty-three dairy cows that earned for him 
last year an average of $75 per head. 

These are not exceptional cases. What 
Mr. Culver and Mr. Guy have done you 
can do. The profits from increased land 
values depend on quick action. Every year 
land commands higher prices. 

The Santa Fe has no land to sell, but it 
wants to have the country along its line 
settled up. ‘he only people we want are 
those who can make a big success. Every 
ton of produce grown nahn so much more 
freight for our trains to haul. That's where 
we come in. 

If you enclose a two-cent stamp and make 
special request, I also will send a copy of 
our 208-page travel book, ‘‘To California 
Over the Santa Fe Trail.’’ 

Low-fare colonist excursion tickets on 
sale to California, March 1 to April 15, 1910, 


at $33 from Chicago, $32 from St. Louis, 
$as from Missouri River. Proportionately 
low from other points. Write to-day 
Seagraves, General Colonization Agent 
A. T. & B, F. Railway System 
1195 Railway Exchange, Chicago 














A New Book by Dr. Schauffler 
—————————— 


Knowing and 
Teaching 
the Scholar 


By the Rev. A. F. Schauffier, 0.D. 


Chairman of the International Lesson Committee 


How to study the child; how to do ‘blackboard work ; how to use 
hand-work in teaching (a chapter by M. S. Littlefield) ; the teacher's 
work outside the school; the conversion and culture of the scholar ; 


should. have, 
Ask for catalogue. ) 





all-in brief, practical chapters in a hand-book that every teacher 
(Number’ 8 in the ‘*Times Hand-books "’ series. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031. Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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show to-day’s picture, and let the children 
review the two mighty works.) 
think of those waves, and the evil spirits 
which Jesus quieted, so long ago, I know he 
is strong enough to quiet voices, cross 
words, etc., if we ask him. (Let each child 
draw a picture of the stormy sea, and another 
of the = sea, and write, ‘* Jesus said, 
Peace. still.”’ 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


GAIN the conversation of my girls pro- 
vided me with my entering wedge for 
my ‘su ” test. (My girls have 

never had a written review, so t am ‘* sup- 
posing ’* one each week until review Sun- 
day, by asking a few simple questions.) Two 
of my girls had been ‘‘ meritorious ’’ in their 
day-school examinations, so, joining the en- 
thusiasm, I called mine an ‘‘exam,’’ and 
said perhaps a// would be meritorious. My 
questions included the review of last Sun- 
day’s lesson. 

‘Then we read Matthew 4 : 23, and showed 
that this has been our path of study. We now 
saw that to-day the King proved still greater 
power, for it showed control of Nature’s 
forces and evil spirits, We decided that 
a good subject for our chapter would be 
‘* The King Proves Still Greater Power.’’ 

Various girls read from the three accounts, 
and we proceeded to details. What had 
Jesus been doing? What had been the 
effect of this? We touched upon the three 
false disciples who apparently wanted to fol- 
low Jesus, but he had looked not on the out- 
ward appearance, but on the heart, and we 
recalled the fact that his mother and brethren 
wished to come to him but could not for the 
press. We realized how tired the King 
must have been to fall asleep in a boat, We 
spoke of the plan to go to the east shore, of 
its quietness, of the Sea of Galilee and its 
sudden storms and little boats. 

Desiring to give the girls the proper atti- 
tude toward discoveries which they will make 
individually as they grow older, I pointed 
out the differences (ot contradictions) in 
detail in these three accounts, explaining 
that this very fact proved they had not been 
copied (the girls understood this from papers 
copied in school) and that this individuality 
made the accounts more valuable, as the 
same truths were told as they appeared to 
three entirely different men. } 

What did Jesus say.to them, and to the 
winds and sea? Why had they shown little 
faith? Is the King as powerful to-day? 
We marked and memorized Hebrews 13 : 8. 
Is he still calming storms? Yes, ‘greater 
storms and for more people. We spoke of 
storms-in older people’s lives, and of how 
they worry. We talked of storms of anger, 
selfishness and fear that make days dark for 
my girls. We found two little ‘* Worry 
Pills’’ to take on these occasions, ‘* Peace, 
be ‘s.ill,’? and ‘‘ Jesus Christ is the same 


to-day.”’” What would you have done in 
that boat long ago? .What would you do 
now? 


The storm is.over;. the boat has landed. 
Where? Whom did Jesus see? Here we 
recalled the details of this miraculous cleans- 
ing : how the demons recognized Jesus, and 
besought him to permit thefa to enter the 
swine; how he granted the permission, and 
the herd rushed violently down the steep 
place into the sea, 

We spoke of the cleansed man desiring 
to follow Jesus, and noted how the alarmed 
citizens besought Jesus to leave their bor- 
ders. And Jesus departed. We tarried 
at this request and what it meant; how the 
swine represented something valuable to 
them—more valuable than Jesus Christ. 
Were they better off after Jesus left? What 





would you have done? Have you anything 
to-day more valuable than Jesus? Are you | 
sending him away because you fear you will | 


) ‘FEBRUARY 26; 1910 


_ "sortase 


lesson on ‘* The King Proves 
Power,” and tell the Golden Thread. 
Read Matthew 9 : ig Seng day, Mark 
favorite verses. Read Mark 2 : 3-12. and 
Luke § : 18-26. .-  .- dian “i 
1. How does this story prove even greater 
power? 2, How. did the sick man reach 
Jeon}. 5% How could an Oriental take up 
ris bed ?.. 4, What is blasphemy? 5.. What 
was Matthew’s other name? (Mark 2 : 
14, 15.), 6, ,What was his. business ? (Mark 
2: 15, note.) 7. was Jesus’ own city ? 


| (Matt. 4 +3) 8. In whose house was this 


meal eaten What was the objection 
raised? 10. How did Jesus answer it ? 
The girls are writing, week by. week, a life AChrise 


in their own not s, illustrating them with pic- 
tures on the lesson, anti adding the “ Golden Thread ” 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
. . 4 


My Class’ of Boys | 
By Eugene C. Foster 


EACHING the lesson so far in advance, 
my boys do not have tlie usual current 
lesson helps to locate the next week’s 

lesson ; and one boy who missed the home 
work assignments at Sunday-school last Sun- 
day called me up on the telephone on Fri- 
day and asked me where next week’s lesson 
would be. This is a vital reproof to me ; 
for it was truly my business to see that every 
boy knew in advance where to find the next 
lesson. But I'm glad to’ know that the in- 
terest is increasing to the point of a telephone 
inquiry for the lesson passage. 

‘We identified the persons and the place as 
a starting-point for to-day’s lesson, and then 
I explained how suddenly storms may arise 
on great inland lakes surrounded by moun- 
tains. (See Mackie and Stalker.) At verse 
24 I showed the boys that Jesus grew tired, 
just as we do, and explained that this was an 
evidence of the human side of his nature, 
Yes, he knows what it is to be real tired, 
after a busy day (Riddle). 

And then, in verses 26, 27, we see his 
divine side, for winds and waves would not 
quiet down at the rebuke of aman. I re- 
peated the question, ‘‘ What manner of man 
is this ?’’ and told my boys that it is a ques- 
tion which a fellow mst answer, in one way 
or another. No man who has heard the 
story of Jesus Christ can go along without 
answering that reg every boy growing 
into manhood faces it, If Christ is all he 
claimed to be, you and I will have to settle 
the question of our allegiance to him. ‘This 
is the one thing I’m teaching a Sunday-school 
class of boys for—to show them ‘* what man- 
ner of man ’’Christ is, and to get them to-be- 
come Christ-men, or Christians, themselves. 

** Possessed with demons ’’ was too much 
for my boys ; inasmuch as it has always been 
beyond my power to understand, we had a 
feeling quite in common, © I simply said that 
we were not able 'to explain the meaning of 
the term by anything we know just now in 
modern times ; but we do know that Christ 
was able to cure these r fellows, and that 
the story makes clear chat somé evil thing or 
evil.power left them, and left them in their 
right senses (v, 33). The swine incident 
caught the attention of my boys ; and one 
asked whether the *‘ demons’’ were drowned, 
too, as well-as the swine, {I hadno ‘‘author- 
ities ’’.on this point!) 

Why the people wanted Jesus to ‘‘depart 
from their borders ’’ was the subject of dis- 
cussion. One boy, rather timidly, suggested 
that they didn’t want to lose any more swine. 
Others thought the people were frightened, 
and had caught the heathen view of the dan- 
gers of the presence of a threatening God. 
Still others thought that evil people didn't 
want Jesus around (v. 29), and would. be 
glad to have him go away as soon as possi- 
ble. _ The question was raised, Who, in our 

( Continued on-next. page, second column)... - 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 13 (Matt. 8 : 23-34) 











THE HIGH PRICE OF FOODS 


Congress Will Investigate “ The Increased 
Cost of Living ”—State Legislatures 
Are Also Taking a Hand—Working- 
men in Cleveland Sign Pledges to 
Abstain from Eating Meat 


We are approaching the high-tide of 
high-tariff prosperity. If you don’t be- 
be it, look at your grocery and meat 
bills. 

rides a, Soe. bul: Dow has pinches 
the: et- » especially when wages 

se a ar mage tc with 
the increased. prices, ..The remarkable 
increase in the. cost of living, especially 
in the, price of beef,,.pork, poultry and 
eggs, is caneing widesprea alarm and 
distress. The high price of meats has 
stirred Congress to action, while in 
Cleveland several thousand working- 
men have signed a pledge to abstain 
from eating meat for at least thirty days. 
In the city of Washington a movement 
has started to enlist'a million men in an 
organization ‘to wage battle against 
the Trusts controlling the necessaries of 
life.” Several State Legiskatures have 
also urged an investigation of the in- 
creased prices of food. Cardinal Gib- 
bons and other prelates of the church 
are also taking a hand. 

Abstaining from meat and eggs is not 
a hardship for the person who knows 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit and how to 
serve it in a palatable way. . Shredded 
Wheat contains more real nutriment 
than meat or eggs, is much more easily 
digested and costs much less. The 
price of these ‘little loaves” remains 
the same notwithstanding the increased 
cost of wheat and the increased cost of 
production. 
pany is spending just as much to insure 
the cleanliness and purity of its products 
and to promote the social and physical 
welfare of its employees as it ever has, 
but the price of the Biscuit remains the 
same. 

Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits heated 
in the oven to restore crispness and 
served with hot milk or cream will sup- 
ply all the energy needed for half a 
day’s work at a total cost of only five or 
six cents. It is even more wholesome 
and nourishing when combined with 
sliced bananas or preserved fruits, which 
add very little to the cost. The person 
who imagines that he cannot get along 
without meat will be surprised at the 
mental vigor and physical strength 
which he can attain on a diet of Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit. He will also be pleased 
to note the improvement in his digestion 
and his capacity for. enjoying life. Tr 
them for ten days anc see how, muc 
better you feel. You can get them of 
almost any grocer. 


The Shredded Wheat Com-" 


(Continued from preceding page) 

| city, would most dread to have Christ come 
here? And the significant answer was, the 
saloon-keepers, — 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. How did Jesus first greet the sick man? 
2. What is the meaning of “‘ blaspheme ”’ ? 
‘¢ authority’? did Jesus say he had ? 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Quiet Assurance and Conscious 
Power of Jesus (Matt. 8 : 18-34). 


CONDUCTING THE CLAss SESSION, 


HERE are striking contrasts in the 
straightforward story of the active life 
of Jesus, and one of them is suggested 

by verse 18 of ‘this lesson, and another by 
verse 27. Often he would work amidst the 
thronging multitudes to the very limit of his 
nervous energy, responding to varied de- 
mands, and then again he would insist on 
being alone. He was constantly accompa- 
nied by his chosen- disciples, and yet they 
were constantly reminded that they were not 
at his level. They were continually kept 
wondering at him for one reason or another. 

Seeing the multitudes, he arranged to cross 
over to the opposite shore of the lake. What 
were his probable motives for this movement? 
Did Jesus need more than physical rest in 
his life? Can an all-rounded spiritual life be 
developed in the rush of absorbing daily duty? 

Two men interviewed Jesus on the subject 
of joining his fortunes as disciples. One at 
least (v. 21) already had become identified 
with the larger group of followers, The 
question was of such a commitment as Mat- 
thew 7: 13 implies. The firstone Jesus met 
with a searching test, such as he applied to 
the rich young ruler (Luke 18 : 22, 23).* On 
what must the disciple’s enthusiasm have 
rested? Was the second one treated harshly? 
So we. often think. But commentators hold 
that the disciple’s father was still alive. The: 
question was not of hurrying home to see to 
a proper burial, but of remaining at home 
until his fathe: had ceased to have need of 
him. Did not Jesus virtually say, Let those 
who are spiritually dead, who feel no call to 
this work of mine, take care of such needs? 
You have a higher call. Nothing can be 
allowed to block the promotion of the King- 
dom. The second disciple’s problem was 
not unlike that of many a young man or 
woman who must choose between domestic 
ties, seeming duties, and the evident call of 
God. How are we in such a case to know 
the right course to take? 

The next two miracles cited are related 
‘together and in the same order in all three 
Gospels. We may be practically certain 
that they happened in close succession. 

‘The first one (Matt. 8 : 23-27) describes 
the stilling of the tempest on the lake. Mark 
4 : 35-41 tells the same story with greater 
detail and picturesqueness. It is an incident 
which made a profound impression upon 
these men, so used to the dangers ot the lake, 
From Matthew and Mark what details do we 
get about Jesus himself? On what ground 
did he rebuke the disciples? Was his charge 
well deserved? How did he then show his 
power, and with what effect upon the disci- 
ples? If all miracles were to be interpreted 
as parables, what would be the truth driven 
home by this one? 

The story of the Gadarene demoniac is 
likewise related much more fully by Mark. 
(On Gadarenes and Gerasenes, see Riddle.) 
Arriving at the other shore, Jesus and his 
party are met by one or more demoniacs. 
What details are given in verse 28 and in 
Mark § : 3-5 to indicate that they were dan- 
gerous ? 

Each narrative of this incidént concurs in 
declaring that the demoniac recognized Jesus. 
This disordered mind reached at once a con- 
clusion to which the disciples came later by 
themselves (Matt. 14 : 33; 16:16). ‘*Be- 
fore the time,’’ in verse 29, probably refers 
toa Jewish idea that the demons would not 
be punished until the Day of Judgment, 
which is given expression in the Book of 
Enoch and the Book of Jubilees. What was 
the torment they now deprecated ? 

Obedient to the command of Jesus, the 
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Biscuit 
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soda crackers when 
and where you will, 
there is only one way 
by which you can 
absolutely depend on 
their freshness and 
goodness, and that is 
to say 


Uneeda 





By? (Never sold in’ bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














it seems to me to create a new 
standard in Sunday-school edu- 
cation. It is simple, clear, con- 


cise and satisfactory.— Frank K. San- 
ders, President Washburn College, Toneka, Kansas 











That is the strong word of a strong man about a book 
you ought to know,—and use— 


“Training the Teacher” 


It is for every student in a eacher-training class, for every teacher 


who wants to be, increasingly, a better teacher. The book is 
written by six specialists : A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Antoinette 
Abernethy Lamoreaux, B.L., Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Marion Lawrance, and the Rev. Charles A. Oliver and 
Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D., who furnish supplementary. chap- 
ters. Approved as a First Standard Course by the Commit- 
tee on Education, International Sunday School Association. 


270 pages. . Cloth bound, 50 cents; strong paper cover, 35 cents ; 
both postage prepaid. (Postage stamps are entirely acceptable.) 


Sent on approval, if you wish  .: 


THE SunDAY SCHOOL Times Co., 1031 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EASTER MUSIC 
A NEW IDEA FOR EASTER |: 


bet hy ada your ch 
com uae 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT 
aera Sas We eas 





Ph rtp nee ae 
on ‘ School ate 1 t- 
in, School abr micaample” 35 pet 00, post 


sia New Easter Servic the usual kind but 
omeonal Serviegs of the on ¢, 


KING KINGS, by I. H. Meredith 
CHRIST the EROR. by various composers 
both issued ie full serpesieation. Sample package 
containing six different services sent for ten cents. 


- THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Adult Bible Class 


ester { preceding page) — : 
the ian and went into | 


Shed dof swine, which ran suddenly into | 
the sea and were drowned, What then did 


the country people ed ee their action 
necessarily atetated by 

The man’s case wot sifed to-day 
as insanity, 
mind. But 


Diy assumed the the real: 
presence of eit aplts, ight he have done 


this merély as a of the cure—humoring | y 
the illusion ? Geuid id the have been 
the result of the final ps of the maniac ? 


Some will wish to ¢ whether a demo- 
niac was merely a present-day madman, whose 
malady was accounted for in accordance with 
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A New Raster ‘Service 
Just Published 


Victory 


By Thoro Harris 


Price, 5 cents pe 
$4.00 per hundred ; postpaid, $4.25 
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ancient superstition, or whether he was a 
human being under the control of a devil. 
| Jesus talked as if the latter were true, and 
| men are to be found who declare that demo- 
yl weed is not unknown to-day. 
hat additional information have we re- 
garding the character of Jesus, from this 
What about the attitude of others 
toward him? Were these miracles best de- 
scribed as those ‘tof power’? Did Jesus 
ever work one for the sake of showing his 
power or of assuring men of his i22ntity 


Books THAT May Be Usep. 


Readers of The Sunday School Times pave 
already ordered several thousand copies of 
what seems to be one of the most useful of 
ee ges oy ag ae for 1910: ‘‘How to Make = 

Most of the Year in the Gospel Accord 
Matthew."’ It is a booklet giving a wo or 
outline of the entire Gospel that emat=s any 
one who will to master the book. It follows 
pa with a large list of the best books on the 

ubject, tells how to make the most profitable 
on of these weekly articles in the Times, and 
closes with a section on ‘‘ The Secret of Profit- 
able Bible Study."’ The booklet is gotten up in 
specially attractive form, and may be ordered 
at 10 cents, postpaid. 


A:standard volume of reference in regard to 
demon possession’is by W. Menzies Alexan- 
der, ‘‘ Demonic Possession in the New Testa- 
ment.’’ Unfortunately it is just now out of 
print. Dr, Nevius, a medical missionary in 
China, wrote an interesting volume a few 

ears ago on ** Demon Possession and Allied 
emes,’’ in which he presented a number 
of present-day cases (Revell). The great 
body of scholars are evasive regarding the 
matter, See the articles on ‘* Demon Pgs- 
session ’’ in the Bible dictionaries. 


Daity Home Work ON THE Next LESSON. 


This daily home work is for eyery member of 
the class, and for the leader as well. It offers 
an inviting, simple, yet systematic and thor- 
ough preparation on the coming lesson, while 
the daily readings may also be used for devo- 
tional meditation, and as selections for family 

worship. If faithfully used, the plan will lead 
one into an yyy and enjoyment of the 
lessons possi in no other way. 





Next week's lesson (March 20); Matthew 
9: I-13. 
Monday.—Read Matthew 9: 1- 8. Prob- 


ably the scribes were honest in their unex- 
pressed criticism of Jesus. Verse 8 does not 
imply that the test to which Jesus submitted 
conviriced them. Is there any more serious 
fault in a disciple.than the lack of fairmind- 
edness? 
y.— Read Mark 2:1-§ and Luke 
§ : 87-20. They add significant details about 
those who spared no pains to gz: their friend 
within reach of Jesus,. The Mester’s re- 
spons= was to them as well as to the sufferer. 
-—Read Matthew 9: 9-13. In 
God’s ‘eyes the: most desirable aitribute is 
‘*mercy.’’ Jesus. set us the example of 
L | steadily seeking to redeem those whe are in 
real need. 

Thursday.— Read Matthew 9 : 14-17 and 
Luke § : 39. Jesus refused to allow the ex- 
pression of a real religious purpose to be 
| limited by convention. Do we ever make 

| the mistake of the Pharisees ? 

| Wriday.—Read John 5 : 14-21, and note 
; how, on .another -occasion, Jesus declared 
that he was acting by Divine direction. 

|  Saturday.—Read John to: 7-15, which 
| quotes iwo other significant titles by which 
Jesus described himsclf and his attitude to 
men. - 

Sunday.— Read Matthew 9: 1-17. How 
admirably Jesus: expressed the. spirit of his 
active ministry at this time by the figure of 
the Bridegroom! His mission was to heal 
and to bless. It called for a spirit of joy. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, ToPEKA, KANSAS. 
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Riddie’s ** Harmony- of the Gospels” 
gives'a clear tdea of the angel of the Life 








of Christ. Paper, 10 cts. ; cloth covers, 25 
cts., from The Sunday School Times Co. 
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pial and ‘Junior Work 
_ By Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 
PORTLAND, M Do row sink that the 


new graded 

year of the junior m ‘ould be 

ar re go age _ 

SF dip can cae oa ust the founda-| 

tion that these lessons would give to them. 
In ie beat Maat hehe oe te te be 

can get without Ss, 

and where > ee spirit. of tent 


os Workers! ‘Guattinns 





strong enough to carry you over many aiff +] to the different 


culties, I do not doubt but that these first 
year junior lessons could be taught to inter- 
mediate pupiis. But very decidedly Et are 
not intended for pupils of that age. The 
course is more than a mere intellectual foun- 
dation, for the lessons are selected and ar- 
ranged to meet the needs of junior pupils, 
and the needs of the intermediates are not 
identical, even if they do seem to need the sub- 
ject matter here intended for the junior pupil, 

As the graded lessons for the intermediates 
ave expected for next October, it would be 
much better to continue with the uniform 
‘International Lessons until that time. If 
time could be found for it, it might be well 
to get the first year intermediates acquainted 


with the foundation matters which you think |. 


they need, and so prepare them by.next Oc- 
tober for their own new lessons. 
case'we are certain that you:would be disap-’ 
pointed if you should attempt the graded les- 
sons intended for nine-year-old ‘pupils with: 
intermediate pupils, even if taught only to 
the thirteen-year-old pupils. 


St. Louis, MO.—We are much pleased with 
the new Graded Lessons, especially in the 
Junior Department, in which 1+am. especially 
interested. As far as we have gone the. pupils 
are interested in their work, and interested in 
a natural way, because the subject matter ap- 
peals 1o them. I would, however, like to ask 
why the lessons break with July right in the 
lessons onthe life of. Moses, and introduce a 
or Sat different. ps 
exactly what.we were tryi awa m, 
eakiien Wicsiee toned FOB which i not 
apparent on the surface. megan tH B. 

In outlining courses of study he the Sun- 
day-school which are to be used in all parts 
of the country many things have to be taken 
into consideration, and among these. things 
is the problem of providing a course of les- 
sons which will fit the school open only.nine 
months of the year and the school open the 
entire year of fifty-two Sundays. Taking 
into consideration the fact that in some parts 
of the country the schools either close or are | 
very. much broken up during July and | 
August, and that where this depletion of the 
school does not occur. a-change of work 
seems to be desirable and necessary to main- 
tain the interest, it was felt that for the good 
of the largest number it would be well to 
have all the Graded Courses cover the fifty- 
two Sundays of the year, but to have the 
real course run but nine months of the 
year. The pupils will not see the difference 
except that during the summer months the 
work should’ be making its. own appeal, 
while those not in school during these two 
months will not be behind when they return. 
This is true of teachers as well as of pupils, 

For this reason. the course in the first year 
junior makes the break referred to. In 


But in any 


I thought that was |. 
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September the work is that of a map re- 
view of the ground covered before July. 
This will afford opportunity for the schools 
open in September to give a new view 
to the work .and fit their pupils to be- 
gin the work of the second year, and new 
pupils entering then who did not have the | 
lessons on Moses will thus get the work, 
and so be better fitted to start on their Octo- 
ber lessons, It is also as early as any of the 
pupils would be fitted to take a map journey, 
and even here. it will have to be taught very 
simply. 

This plan seemed to be the only way to 
keep the schools together within the same 
department. There is a decided advantage 
in having the same lessons taught in differ- 
ent schools on the same. Sunday, so that 
pupils removing from one school to another 
may be: about in the same place in. the 
course, though the. greatest. advantage is for 
the teacher, that. our graded unions. and 
united teachers’ classes may be able to be as 








helpful as possible. 
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; About Trees 
| By the late Charles McIlvaine 


of the history of a country. 

We plant a seed or a young tree and see 
it grow year after year. Did you ever think 
of the enormous amount of work that a seed 
or tree has to do and does, and how it does it, 
before it grows to what we call a real tree? 

If you plant a young’ tree, or the cutting of 
a grape vine, you are planting what grew 
from a seed, or of a vine that grew from a 
seed. Seeds are the starting-points of all 
trees and plants. In every seed or nut or 
grain, there is a part called the germ. If this 
germ is buried in earth, where it gets the 
proper moisture and warmth, it swells, bursts 
out of its covering, and begins to grow to a 
plant or tree exactly like the tree or plant 
which bore it, It never makes a mistake. 
The acorn grows to an oak, the walnut to a 
walnut-tree, a grain of corn to a corn-stalk, 
a cabbage seed to a cabbage. A part of the 
germ throws tiny roots downward into the 
earth, where they search for water and food 
to feed another part of the germ which, at 
the same time, grows upward after light and 
air. It may sound strange, but it is so, that 
the stomachs of plants and trees are on top 
of them; they are in the leaves. 

Inside the outer covering of the roots and 
the part growing upward, are thousands of 
little cells open at the ends, through which 
the,water is carried to the leaves which soon 
‘spread: from-buds on’ the stems... The water 


| eo hg what is called, ccapills 
Pattee Se CE Ee age 
> ai howe Ak aoreieka, cy: placings 


OW: 2E Ws “i : 
twisted String in a tumbler of ‘water. The 
water will run up the string for quite a dis- 
> tance... It is by this attraction that oil runs 
-,wp a wick and. gets to where you want to 
light it. The melted grease runs up a can- 
dle wick, lifted by the same force. Its power 
is very great. It carries water, called sap, 
to the top of the highesttree. If you cut offa 
grape-vine on a spring day you will see the sap 
ooze out the cut end and drop to the ground. 
The saps from which maple sugar.is made, 
and the turpentine so useful for many pur- 
poses, are obtained by cutting through the 
sap cells of the sugar maples and.the pine- 
trees, catching the sap, and making it into 
what it itis fitted for. The gum from cherry 
and peach-trees is found where something 
has made holes in the bark, the sap has run 
from them, the wind and sun have dried it 
- until the gummy substances remain and are 
seen—often eaten by girls and boys that like it, 
All of the gums were once saps of some sort. 

When the sap or water reaches the leaves, 
wondrous changes take place in it. It is 
spread out over the leaves in a very thin 
layer for the sun and air to act upon—digest 
it somewhat as our stomachs digest the foods 
we eat. The leaves of a tree do most of the 
breathing for it. The tree could not grow or 
live upon the sap which goes directly from 
the roots to the leaves. In the leaves the 
substance in the sap which came from dis- 
solved sand, stone, earth, are changed by 
the sun’s light and heat and a wonderful sub- 
stance called chlorophyll, into substances 
upon which the tree can live and grow. 

It'is to chlorophyll that. nearly all plants 
owe their green color, . If you lift up a board 
under which grass has grown, you will find 
the grass is nearly white. The reason is, 
that the sun could not get at the grass to set 
the chlorophyll at its work and help it. For 
this reason, too, plants in a poorly lighted 








The many readers who have learned to value the 
nature studies which Captain MclIlvaine long con- 
tributed to these columns, and of which this is the 
last that The Sunday School Times has on hand 
from his pen, will be ee d to remember that the best 
of his work in this field has been brought together in 
a book entitled “‘Outdoors, Indoors, and Up the 
Chi y,”" ining eighteen chapters, ihustrated 
by his own pen drawings. It is published The 
Sunday School Times Co., at 75 cents. 
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The breathing 
goes on both day and night, but is much less 
at night, because the sun does not help in 
the work. Heavy-barked trees have the 
lenticels at the bottom of the cracks in the 
bark, and breathe through them. 

The entire growth of a tree is made as the 
sap deposits its food between the wood and 
the bark, excepting the growth of twigs less 
than a year old, the leaves, fruit, and buds. 
That is, the tree grows in height and breadth 
of limb by the stretching out of the new 
twigs each year; it grows in thickness by 
layers around the trunk and branches laid 
on each year between the wood and bark. 





Across a tree: Outer bark, inner bark, sap- 
wood, heart, 


There are three layers of this yearly cover: 
The outside one forms the new bark, the 
middle one is the feeder to it and the inner 
one, which forms new wood, This yearly 
growth forms what we know as rings in the 
wood, As we have, in most trees, a ring 
added each year, it is by the number of rings 
that we can nearly tell the age of a tree. But 
we have to cut the tree down to do it. 

The old, outer bark of a tree is gradually 
gast off after the new bark is formed. This 
can be seen on the shellbark hickory, and on 
the sycamore or buttonwood-trees, When 
the leaves have done their year’s work they 
change color, lose their hold on the branches 
and fall to the ground, where they rot and 
are used over again by the tree roots to feed 
the tree. Nearly all trees shed their leaves 
each year, . Even what are called_evergreens 
shed their leaves. As the fresh leaves of the 
evergreen are fully grown before the old 
leaves change color, the fall of the old ones 
is not noticed—the tree is always green; 
but if you will look under a pine-tree (which 
is an evergreen) you will find the ground 
covered with long brown needles which were 
once green leaves. Each tree, when it casts 
its leaves, is left with buds which will swell 
and burst and throw out new leaves. Flow- 
ers, nuts, fruit are all a part of this wonder- 
ful work done’ by hoisting food from the earth 
through tiny cells, spreading it out to sun 
and air in the leaves, then fixing it in exactly 
the right place and shape, 

Forestry is the name for planting the right 
kind of trees in the right time and place, 
taking care of them when they are planted and 
where they have grown naturally. Forestry 
is a great, necessary and noble trade. With- 
out trees our country would be a ruin. 

A great deal of excellent work can bedone 
by the boys and girls in planting trees where 
they are needed and will be useful, and quite 


a great work can be done by taking care of | 


trees already growing. A care that is very 
much neglected, especially about our homes, 
is in seeing toit that trees do do not misshape 
and hurt one another by standing too close. 


‘is the world’s food. 
Eaten in every country; 
eaten by infants, athletes, 
young and old; recognized 
as the great strength builder. 


Delicious and 


economical. 
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The Young People’s 

| Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 
Sunday, March 13;3910. 


Patient faithfulness that wins the 
crown. (Rev. 2 : 1-10, 18, 19). 











Daily Readings for Preceding Weck 

MON. —Faithful love (Matt. 26 : 1-13). 

‘LurFs.—Faithful At 12530. 

Wrp,—Faithful service (a Tim. 4 : 6-8), 

‘rnuRS.—The incorruptible ¢rown (z Cor. 
9 : 24-27). 

Fri.—The —— of life (Jas 1:12; Rev. 
2: 10). 

Sat.—The crown of glory (1 Pet. 5: 4). 








It lights the beat and goes to show 


That naught can beat SAPOLIO 
Ah r’s attention is in- 
stently by the condition of the 


shelves, nt, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
good housekeeping. No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 














Our Misunderstood Bible 


By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
Price, $1.00, net. 
T ¥. SCHOOL. TIMES, COMPANY. 








Find in the Bible another occurrence of the 
rase, ‘' a crown of glory."’ 
Find and study the word ‘‘ crowned "’ in the 


HEN Gideon and his three hundred men 

came to the Jordan in their chase 
. of eed a Imunna, the Midian- 
ite kings who ong ravaged Israel, they 
did not stop to rest. but passed over, ‘ faint, 
yet pursuing.” Their mission was to over- 


weariness or from getting out of breath, and 
until it was done enabled them to overtake 


sion. When we have a task to do, we need 
to stick to it until it is done. 

And when we have a cause to defend, when 
we are not pursuing but guarding, patient 
faithfulness is the supreme thing. Edward 
Thring, the great schoolmaster of Uppingham, 
got his nickname as a schoolboy by his spirit 
of indomitable fidelity. The. rule of the 
school was that the boys whocame first were 
to have the use of the eves courts, and Thrin 
was sent ahead to hold one. The schoo 
bully cameand tried todrive him off. When 
he could not defend what he was holding in 
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She Quit 
But It Was a Hard Pull 
It is hard to believe that coffee will put 


4 trust: im any otherway, Thring, who was. a 
dg. ia. ngs into. the edges. 
the storresof the cpuft and declared, ‘I: H 


not give it up. I’ll die first:” » So he came 
to he called ‘+ Little Die First.” It was not 
‘selfishness on his part. ‘It was the. resolute 
defense of the right. 

Those workers do most who don’t. soo# 
tire out and lay their work down. ‘There are 








& person in stich a condition as it did an 
Ohio woman, She tells her own Story: | 

‘*[ did not. believe coffee caused my | 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so | 
well I would not, and could not quit drink- | 
ing it, but I was a miserable sufferer | 
from heart trouble and nervous prostra- | 
tion for four years. 

‘*T was scarcely able to be around, had 
no energy and did not care for anything. 
Was emaciated and had a constant pain 
around my heart. until I thought I could 
not endure it. For months I never went 
to bed expecting toget up in the morning. 
I ough I was liable to die any 
t 














ntly I had nervous chills and 
xcitement would drive sleep 
any little noise would upset 
Y: I was gradually getting 

finally one'time it came over 
sked myself what's the usé of 
all'the time and buying med- 
at I could indulge myself in 


ought 1 would see ‘if I could 
quit drinking coffee arid got some Postum | 
to help me quit. i 


t 





I made it strictly accord- | 
ing to directions and I want to tell you, 
that change was the greatest op ia my | 
life. It was easy to quit coffée because | 
I had the Postum which I now like better 
than the old coffee. : 

‘‘One by.one the.old troubles left, un- 
til now I'am in spletidid health, nerves 
steady, heart ‘all right and the pain all 

one. Never have any more nervous 
chills, don't take any medicine, 'can doall | 
my housework have dotie a great deal be- 
side.” 

Read ‘‘ The Road. to Wellville,” in | 
pkgs. _‘*’Thete’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew | 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, trae, and full of human | 
interest. 


| something, 


| evangelize the world. 


a great many who start and soon stop, The 
quality most needed in work is patient faith- 
fulness. Indeed, patience is simply faithful- 
ness drawn out forever. ‘* No, sir,’’ said an 
old Sunday-school superintendent, ‘*1 never 
missed and I was never late. I have been 
superintendent for twenty-seven years and I 
moved away once and came back again, but 
Ek never was late a minute, and I never 
missed a day. Once [ had to run to get in 
on time, but I ran.’’ Such men achieve 
They are themselves an incar- 
nate bit of heavenly character, 

When the struggle to overcome or achieve 
is Jong drawn out, the man who has the will 
to.stay and not surrender will prevail. We 
are speaking of the conflicts which it is right 
for us to wage, the moral battles, not the 
physical, but an illustration from the physical 
will give us the true principle. An Irishman 
and a negro had a combat. It was to settle 
a long feud, and ‘they agreed to fight until 
one of them called ‘‘sufficient.’’ For hours 
they struggled without a word until both men 
were almost exhausted, and then at last the 
négro ** sufficient.) ‘Begorra,’’ 
said the Irishman, as he dropped his hands 
and was proclaimed victor, ‘I’ve been try- 
ing to think of that word for the last forty-five 

_minutes.’? It was well he couldn’t remem- 
ber it, The men who forget it are the-men 
who prevail in their conflict with that moral 
foe whom we can always defeat if wepatiently 
wait and are not faithless, 


Robert .Morrison waited seven years in 
China for his first convert. 

God has waited nineteen centuries for the 
Church to obey the Great Commission to 


Paul, as he looked back over his life, de- 
clared, ‘*I have kept the faith,”’ He had 
kept it against many odds. 

By patient continuance in well doing, all 
who seek for true glory and honor shall have 


(oa 


Give Bible and also modern instances of | 
patience 


take those kings, not to keep themselves from | 
their patient fidelity which held fast to duty | 


the enemy and stamp out Midianitish oppres- / 











a gift. What isit?. (Rom. 2: 7.) 
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If he hasn’t, it must be because 
you haven’t asked us for it. me 6) 
Our General Catalog for the Spring and ime 
Summer is now ready. A postal request will ad 
eine your copy to you... Ask for samples also,’ if. you wish 
in ag di ’ 
This Catalog brings the very -best ideas from New York, 
Philadelphia and Paris to your»very door. Each page’ is full ‘of. 
style-suggestions—and the goods are a/f dependable. Every 


offering is “‘on honor.” 
“ STEADFAST” STOCKINGS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Last longer—less darning 

In two styles, fine or broad ribbed. Me- 
dium heavy weight for boys or girls. 

Fast Black, guaranteed. Made with nar- 
rowed ankles and fashioned . 
Jeet, which makes them 
keep their shape after laun- 
dering. 2% 

Triple, thickness atthe : 
knee,; extra threads have . 


The contents of this catalog 
are not confined to wearing 
apparel for Women and Chil- 
dren, but include full lines of 
Men’s Wear, Furniture, Car- 
pets, Sporting .Goods, Home 
Furnishings, etc. 


We ship goods all over the 


world, and each shipment mast been knitted into the stogk..: 
arrive safely, and must prove ings! the Knee to. make. 
1 satisfactory—orclse we want it Full, length. _ property 
back, at‘our expense, furnish are 6 to 22 
= So a 
Just write us, - quality obiainable Pros: 
‘“ 48 , 4 
Please send Catalog No. 15.” iarkntee them fo 


wear to your sat~ 
isfaction. If any 
pair fails to give’ 
you proper service please re- 
turn them for exchange, 


Price per pair, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


Have you seen the Flat-Globe of the World and 
Geographical History, both edited by Commander 
R. BE. Peary? We are now the sole publishers. 
This great work is better than a round bail 
globe, and costs only 3 per cent as much. Every 


school and home should have one. Ask us for Postpaid, 
Jull descriptive pamphlet. Peary's rotite traced 25ct 

with his own pen. Use it to follow the Anglo- 8. 
American dash to the South Pole. Order No. 109. ~ 
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OVER 1006 CHURCHES USING IT 
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THE BIGLOW & CO., New York or 











Improved Yellow 
Globe Onion Seed 


onion seed ever ¥@] 
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free in addition, our famous Henderson Collection 

of Flower and V: le Seeds, and will also send our 

new booklet, Guide and Record,”” 2 con- 

densed, comprehensive booklet of cultural 

and general garden information. prepares young women for missionary. work and 


various church activities. 
Address 5111 Powler Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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When answering advertisements, please Pine asco sth 
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b mmodations. $7. 
REV. RAY ALLEN; Rechester, N. Y; 





mention The Sunday School Times. 
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